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Asides 


‘In addition to our looked-for 
Holy Name features like “News 
and Views,” “Action On the Par- 
ish Front,’ and our departments 
on lay spirituality, labor and the 
current scene, we offer this month 
a considerable variety of general 
interest articles. 

How come a religious brother 
does not become a priest? Could 
2 Holy Name man become a full- 
fledged nurse in a first-class mod- 
ern hospital? If it preaches sorrow 
for sin, reparation and the dan- 
gers of worldly temptation, how 
can there be anything joyous 
about the Catholic Church? 

What formula did a New Eng- 
‘and parish use to overcome le- 
thargic conditions in its Holy 
Name unit? Why is water used so 
extensively in many Catholic cere- 
monies ? 

... The answer to these ques- 
ees and a good deal of other 
nformation may be garnered from 
these pages of the May Holy 
Name Journal. 
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Devotion for Mary 


Frequently men act in a manner surprising enough 
for these days of earthbound interests, which leads one 
to conclude that perhaps not always is the attention of 
the rational animal concerned with mere material con- 
siderations. He can still get away from the concerns of 
commerce, nuclear fission and war to contemplate 
affairs of the heart and soul. Such an act of man’s un- 
seeking devotion and thoughtfulness was the dedica- 
tion of a specific day set apart to honor the mothers 
of men, Mother's Day. And, as if to improve upon an 
idea already worthy in itself, Catholics strive to head 
the list of honored mothers with a beloved person they 
remember to honor every day, Mary, the Mother of 
God. We members of the Holy Name Society are for- 
tunate that the day picked to honor mothers nationally 

- should coincide with our regular monthly Communion 


Sunday, the second Sunday of May. Since the first — 


Mother’s Day celebration the Holy Name Society, 

with all Catholics, has joined the rest of the nation in 

honoring all mothers but’ particularly Mary, the 
_ Mother of Jesus. 
_ The Holy Name Society, established to restore pub- 
lic manifestation of a correct and proper veneration 
_ for the Holy Name, has always possessed a clear de- 
_ votion for Mary, the Mother of God. There may have 
_ been occasions when this devotion has not been eéx- 
pressed in an explicit manner, but devotion for Mary, 
the Mother of our divine Leader, is never cold in a 
_ Holy Name man’s heart. Every member of the Society 
/ though the primary obligation of his Confraternity 
_ is giving due honor and reverence to the Holy Name 
of Jesus, in which we shall all be sanctified—certainly 
must have a deep and manly love for the Mother of 
~ Him whose Name is honored. It would not be possible ~ 


— Ss 


ee one who gave birth to ety and first loved His Holy 


- for : a man to dedicate his manhood to honor and rever- — 
es: ence the Holy Name and omit, or neglect, to love the _ 


Ons or THE Most obvious facts in the history of the 
Church is the deep sense of filial love which the faith- 
ful possessed for Mary. Mary was loved and cared for 
by the Apostles and Disciples, who taught this love 
for her to the earliest converts to the Faith. But before 
Mary had been loved by these followers of her Son 
Jesus, she had been loved and sublimely favored by the 
Blessed Trinity. The love of the Father and the Holy 
Ghost for Mary was shown in many ways, and cer- 
tainly the love of the Son for Mary is clear to all who 
read the Gospels. It is true the Gospels do not stress 
any outward display of the affection existing between 
the Son Jesus and His Mother Mary. Yet in the natural 
order of events Christ was flesh and bone of Mary, 
who, like every mother, was happy that her Son was 
like her, and in all respects was the perfect Son. How 
could there be anything but love existing between the 
Mother and the Son? 

It is clear that in the supernatural order Mary and 
her Son were also alike. Christ was sinless and was 
called the Man of Sorrows; Mary was sinless and is 
called the Mother of Sotrows. While Christ is the 
Redeemer of the human race, the Church calls Mary 
the Co-Redemptrix. In venerating Mary, therefore, the 
Holy Name man is merely attempting to do what his 
forefathers in the Faith have done before him, loving 
Marty and being devoted to her because she was first 
loved by Jesus. By his honor and reverence for the 
Holy Name the member should be sanctified, for he is 
close to God. And by being close to Jesus, his Leader, 
he will also be close to Mary. 2 

-All Holy Name men show love for their natuda 
mothers, as is to be expected. Along with that love 
they will show love for Mary, the Mother of God and 
our Mother. Next Sunday we shall kneel at the alta 
rail to receive our Eucharistic Lord on Mother’ Ss 
’ After He has been received, let us breathe a pra 
thanks for the mother who did so ‘much to foster 
Faith and teach us love for Mary. And let us | 
heartfelt thanks to’ Risetl who Pe to. the w 
Him Whom v we receive. i 

“ 


THE READER'S DIGEST BIBLE STORY 


by W. R. Bonniwell, 


O.P. 


The Reader's Digest circulates once again those old 


stories about Catholic suppression of the Bible. 


qT .. Reader’s Digest, in its April is- 
sue, published an article entitled “The 
Book by My Side,” presented as a con- 
densation from a book by Albert N. 
Williams. For gross distortions of facts 
and a general ignorance of, or disregard 
‘for, the truth, it is on the level of Com- 
|Munistic propaganda. 

According to Reader’s Digest, the 
|ptiests in the Middle Ages refused to 
‘sanction the translation of the Bible in 
ithe vernacular; hence only priests and 
‘scholars were able to read the Bible. The 
‘Church attempted, says the Digest, to 
ssuppress Wycliffe’s translation because 


jit would make the Scripture open to the - 


|layman; but events moved too rapidly 
ifor the Church to interfere with man’s 
cdesire for the Bible. Belatedly (in the 
rmiddle of the sixteenth century), the 
Church concluded she could not stop 


sshe decided to bring out an English 
translation—the Douay Bible. 

These ridiculous charges have been 
refuted again and again by modern his- 
torians, including leading Protestant 
sscholars. But bigots and ignoramuses 
ave never been interested in the truth, 
nd so the old lies are resurrected again. 

Did the Catholic Church ever try to 
Pepptess the Bible? 
Let us answer that question by asking 
a nother: Who handed down the Bible 
from the times of the Apostles to the six- 
eeenth century, when Protestantism came 


that date had to be copied by hand. In 
he copying of the Bible, speed was dis- 
x uraged as it tended to allow errors to 
i sep in. The copying therefore had to 


the spread of the Bible in English, so © 


Into existence? As printing was.not. dis- 
-overed until 1450, all books prior to. 


be done slowly and carefully, and every 
book of the Bible had to be checked and 
rechecked, word by word, to eliminate 
any mistakes, 

Who were the patient men who down 
through the centuries performed this 
formidable task? They were Roman 
Catholic monks, acting under the com- 
mands of their ecclesiastical superiors. 
Certainly, this was_a-peculiar way for 
the Church to go about suppressing the 
Bible! Moreover, in addition to. com- 
plete Bibles, the monks and others made 
an incalculable number of copies of 
various books of the Bible, especially of 
the New Testament and of the Psalter. 
Most of these copies were in Latin; 
some were in Greek, and a few in 
Hebrew. 

But did not the fact that most of these 
copies were in Latin prevent the com- 
mon people from reading the Word of 
God? If the Church was not trying to 
keep the Bible from the people, why did 
she not have the Scriptures translated 
into the vernacular languages? To an- 
swer this, let us first see what these 
vernacular languages were. 


Tuer ovp RoMAN EMPIRE disintegrated 
in the fifth century. Among the civilized 
nations of that period, Latin continued 


to be the official language for several 


centuries longer. During the seventh and 
eighth centuries, there gradually devel- 


oped variations. of the Latin mother_ 
tongue and they eventually became 


known as Italian, Spanish, and French. 

Obviously, then, until the eighth cen- 
tury, there was no purpose in having 
the Bible in any Western language (ex- 


cepting Greek, of course), as all edu- | 
cated persons spoke Latin. Those who ~ 


were not educated could not read any 
language. However, with the develop- 
ment of new languages, Latin became 
more and more difficult for non-Italian 
people, and even persons of a fair de- 
gree of education began to find it dif- 
ficult to understand Latin. 


So the question we should ask is: Did 


the Church, from the eighth to the six- « - 
teenth centuries, forbid the translation - 


of the Bible into the vernacular? 

For an answer as regards the English 
language, we have only to turn to a 
Protestant text-book, “Helps to the 
Study of the Bible,” published in Lon» 
don by the Oxford University Press. 
This book informs us of a number of 
translations of various books of the Bi- 
ble into the vernacular before our mod- 


ern English language was even formed! _ 
An Anglo-Saxon translation was made 


by the Bishop of Sherborne at the be- 
ginning of the eighth century. Transla- 


tions wete made by St. Bede (d. 735) © 


and Alfred the Great (d. 901). A trans- — 


lation made in the tenth century is still 


preserved in the National Library of — 


Paris. Other translations were made into 
the Kentish dialect, and into the North- 
umbrian dialect, about the same time 


the so-called “Rushmore” Gospels were 
translated”(i.e., about’ the year 900). — 
Near the end of the tenth century — 
Aelfric translated the first six books 


of the Bible into West-Saxon, and about 


the same period another--scholar. pub-— * 


rs 
a 


“a oe 


lished a version of the Four Gospels i ins 


the same dialect. 
Indeed, as yids to the Study Pe 
the Bible’ admits, ‘a careful ng 


of the Anglo-Saxon Homilies (Ser- 
mons) would furnish a native version 
of many. passages of Scripture.” 


Tue INVASION of England first by the 
Danes and then by the Normans in the 
eleventh century was not conducive to 
literary pursuits. It is difficult to recon- 
struct in great detail the literary activity 
of this period because the Protestants, 
during the later years of Henry VIII 
and of the “good” Queen Elizabeth, 
burned to the ground numerous mon- 
asteries and wantonly destroyed like bar- 
barians many manuscripts of priceless 
value; many of the manuscripts de- 
stroyed were Bibles. 


We have the testimony of certain 
Protestants, who give the lie to the claim 
that the so-called Wycliffe’s version was 
the first Bible in the vernacular. 

Thus, Thomas Cranmer, Protestant 
archbishop of Canterbury (d- 1556) as- 
setted: “It (the Bible) was translated 
in the Saxons’ tongue, and when this 
language waxed old, it was again trans- 

ated into the newer language (English) , 
whereof many copies yet. remain.” 

Another Protestant, John Foxe (au- 
thor of “The Book of Martyrs’), as- 
setted: “Before the Conquest (1066) 
and after, as well as before John 
Wycliffe was born as since, the whole 
body of the Scripture was by sundry men 
translated into our country tongue.” 

The celebrated scholar and statesman 
of Henry VIII, Sir Thomas Mote, wrote 
in 1530: ‘The whole Bible was, long 
before Wycliffe’s days, by virtuous and 


-*well-learned men translated into the 


English tongue, and by good and godly 


persons, with devotion and soberness, 


well and reverently read.” 
Nor. was it only in England that the 


Church, before the time of Wycliffe, 
_ authorized translations of the Bible. 
_ There had been translations. in Spanish 
_ of the entire Bible, as well as hundreds 
_of versions of various books, of the 


He beginning with the eighth, cen- 


‘6 Fieach: In Germany, the same was 


es ue, there being numerous translations 


of various books of the Bible, and an 
edition of the whole Bible before 1450. 
In Italy, where the close resemblance 
between Italian and Latin lessened the 
need of a Bible in the vernacular, many 
separate books of the Scripture were 
nevertheless translated into Italian. 

The Reader's Digest states: ‘“Belated- 
ly, concluding that nothing could stop 
the spread of the Scripture in English, 
the Church undertook to protect its ad- 
herents . . . by publishing an almost lit- 
eral translation of Jerome’s classic.’’ The 
article is speaking of the Douay Bible 
(1582-1610). 

Although the author of that article is 
careful to inform us that three reformers 
had to flee to Geneva “to escape the 
fierce persecution of the Protestants that 
occurred in Bloody Mary’s rule,’’ he ne- 
glects to say that Catholicism was well- 
nigh exterminated in England, thanks 
to persecutions of Henry VIII and to the 
wholesale execution of Catholics under 
the Bloodier Elizabeth. 

But in those countries where Catholics 
were not cruelly tortured and put to 
death because of their faith, the Church 
availed herself of the new invention— 
the printing press—to multiply copies 
of the Scripture in vernacular tongues. 
To mention only a few of them: 

In Italian, at Venice, the Bible was 
published in 1471, 1477, 1538, etc. 

In Spanish, at Valencia, the Bible was 
published in 1478, and 1500. 

In French, it was published at Lyons 
in 1478, and at Paris in 1487. This Paris 
version had twelve editions. 

In German, the Catholics published a 
Bible forty-six years before Luther got 
out his New Testament (1525). Before 
the year 1501, the Church had pub- 
lished in the German language nine edi- 


tions of the Bible at Basel, fifteen edi- 


tions at Nuremburg, and nearly one 
hundred editions of the Latin Bible. In 


1534, John Dietenberg, a Dominican, 


made a new translation of the entire 
Bible in German; this version (prior to 
1776) ran through fifty-eight editions. 

Enough has been said to prove the 
utter falsity of the charge that .the 
Church ever attempted to suppress the 


Bible. But did she not at certain times - 


how vicious and false they may be 


it will become the imperative duty 
ecclesiastical authorities to warn Cath 
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forbid the people to read it? 

The Catholic Church has never, at any 
time or in any place, forbidden the read- 
ing of the Bible in the original Vulgate 
or Latin Bible; on the contrary, she has 
encouraged it. But she has, does, and 
always will, forbid the reading of er- 
roneous translations of the Scripture. As 
the Guardian of Truth, she cannot do 
otherwise. When Tyndale’s Bible came 
out, it was found to contain some two 
thousand corruptions of the text. Cer- 
tainly, the Church would have been neg- 
ligent of her duty to her children, if she 
had not forbidden them to read such a 
perversion of the Word of God. 


At one period, between 1564 and 
1737, the Church did require anyone 
wishing to read the Bible in the vernac- 
ular to obtain first permission from his 
pastor or from his confessor. The pur- 
pose of this legislation was to enable the 
pastor to judge whether or not the ap- 
plicant was an ignorant or unstable per- 
son who might draw harm, instead of 
good, from such reading. Surely this is” 
in keeping with the warning of the in- 
spired writer, who, speaking of the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul, declares, “in them are 
cettain things hard to be understood, 
which the ignorant and unstable wrest, 
as they do also the other Scriptures, to 
their own destruction” (II Pet. 3/16).: 

The history of Protestantism, with its 
division into numerous sects, all of them 
appealing to the same Bible for con- 
firmation of conflicting doctrines, is am- 
ple proof that the reading of the Bible, 
unless we have an infallible guide to 
interpret it for us, can be dangerous. 

From what has been said, it is evident 
that the article in the Reader's Digest 
is made up of a tissue of lies. One is 
stunned to come across so atrocious a 
slander. of the Catholic Church in the 
pages of that magazine, which, up to. 
the present, has enjoyed the reputation 
of being non-sectarian. If the Reader's 
Digest has decided to abandon its 
partial attitude and to publish henc 
forth anti-Catholic articles, no matt 


ms of this change of policy. 


Ar 


CALL ME BROTHER 


by Brother Kyrin, C.F.X. 


CG), BROADWAY the show called 
“Call Me Madam” drew people by the 
thousands every week. But long before 
Ethel Merman made ‘Call Me Madam’ 
famous, we have been saying ‘Call Me 
Brother,” and the only ones who flock to 
us by the thousands are bill collectors. 
Tt can’t be that the work of Almighty 
God comes second to the songs of Miss 
Merman in the minds of our youth, but 
why this lack of interest in the teaching 
brotherhoods? Very few of you kind 
readers have not heard the name Ethel 
Merman, but for a great many this will 
be the first time you have heard of the 
Xaverian Brothers. A letter one of our 
brothers received recently addressed to 
the “Siberian Brothers’ may be an indi- 
cation of what we can expect if Joe 
talin has his way. Right now it is only 
an amusing misunderstanding. 
Unfortunately, however, the confu- 
sion over our very name is also reveal- 


ing, since there exists an appalling ig- 
norance among Catholics concerning 
that enigmatic group of men, the teach- 
ing brothers. It is in the hope of clearing 
away a few of the clouds of ignorance 


enveloping these religious that this ar- 
ticle is written, and to help explain the 
important place they occupy in the Di- 
vine Plan. Inasmuch as I am a Xaverian 
Brother, and since most teaching broth- 
erhoods are similar in pattern, you will 
find the name of our particular congre- 
gation mentioned very frequently. But I 
hope after reading this, you will be fa- 
miliar enough with the Xaverian Broth- 
ers not to make the mistake of a well- 
intentioned lady who, coming across our 
name in the telephone directory, as- 
sumed we were a business firm and 
called up asking for a donation for some 
She received 
the donation, and also an explanation 
that the “‘business firm” usually does the 
asking. 

“Just what is a brother?” is a ques- 
tion that surely must be treated in any 


local fund-raisin'g drive. 


vocation discussion. From the way the 
question is ofteh put, we automatically 
sense that some think we are not quite 
human but are mysterious creatures, per- 
haps from another world. Nothing, of 
course, could be farther from the truth. 
Yet it is sometimes necessary for a 


so specialized and time- demanding th at ™ 


brother coaching his school team to hit | 
a baseball over the fence or kick a field- 
goal before he can convince his boys 
that he is well acquainted with the busi- 
ness end of a baseball bat or football. If 
you were to see the same brother on the 
field encouraging the boys in athletics, 
you would probably take him to be a 
young man fresh from college, or one 
who well could be a fellow member of 
your own parochial Holy Name Society. 
It seems only young boys, well grounded 
as they are in Sherlock Holmes and 
Ellery Queen, can take one look and 
one disdainful sniff of the air and an- 
“He's a teachers cg? 


nounce ominously, 


lr YOU were to meet for the first time 
a Xaverian Brother dressed in cletical 
gatb, you would undoubtedly never no- 
tice the small cut in the front of his 
Roman collar that distinguishes him 
from the priest, and your pleasant greet- 
ing would be, “Good morning, Father.” 
Now, there are a great many things not 
so pleasant that a brother has been 
called, and he would be honored that 


~ 


you noticed him in the first place; but 


the truth is that the religious would be ~ 
saying, either to himself or to you, 

“Please, call me Brother.” You see, a — 
teaching brother is not—and, if he fol- 
lows his chosen vocation, never will be 
—a priest. There are orders in the : 
Church where young men- are called — is 

“Brother” before they are admitted to ani 


Holy Orders, but religious teaching is a % 
special vocation from God. To Jona 
" 


of our priests that, in addition to Poke 
forming their all-important sacerdotal 
duties, they also spend five days a week : 
in the classroom would be to expect too 
much. Moreover, education has tec 


es) 


a teacher must be willing to acne all . 
; Vinee? Res Aa 


other. interests and devote himself 
wholly to his profession. It is to instruct 
"our young boys in all the science of life, 
especially in the science of reaching 
eternal life, that a teaching brother has 
consecrated himself to God. Unham- 
pered by any external interests or occu- 
pations, -he can more immediately fol- 


teach ye all nations.”’ 

Very often a priest will state that he 
would be preaching to empty pews and 
sitting in a silent confessional if it were 
not for the fact that the brothers and 
sisters have trained the children to ap- 
_ preciate the things of God. This I real- 
ize, may be putting ammunition into the 
ny _ hands of the young boys in our class- 
rooms, but ey ought never to think of 
fe eaat as “‘a half- “Priest. ” One of the 


low the Divine Command of God, “Go, 


THE BROTHERS ENCOURAGE THEIR BOYS OUTSIDE. THE CLASSROCM TOO 


cated by the brothers) explained to him 
the need and importance of teaching 
brothers in God’s scheme of saving 
souls in a modern society. 


Nor ALL priests and sisters, who advise 
young children on their vocation in life, 
fully understand the necessity and posi- 
tion of religious teaching brothers. We 
have only to read the words of Father 
Ignatius Smith, O.P., to realize the in- 
terdependency of priests and brothers 
for vocations: “In continuing the mis- 
sion of Jesus for the salvation of souls 
the interests of our Lord interlocks 
the interests of priests, sisters, and 
brothers. The need for more priests be- 
speaks a need for more brothers and 
nuns. A great portion of our priests owe 
their vocations, humanly speaking, to 
the inspiration and encouragement of 
zealous nuns and brothers. A great per- 
centage of nuns and brothers owe their 
vocations under God to the direction of 
priests. . . . In this holy Crusade, by 


word, prayer, and example, we must be 


one, as our Eucharistic God prayed His 
associates would be, one in a holy con- 
spiracy to expand our ranks for the cause 
of Christ.” 

There is no doubt on the part of those 
who have come into personal contact 
with the brothers as to the actual worth 
of religious teaching. Maybe they expect 
miracles, but as soon as the brothers 
open a parish school, the merchants and 
ladies in the neighborhood look forward 
to days free of street-corner brawls and 
broken windows! Yet, it is true that the 
influence of the masculine mind of a 
brother can be noted in the conduct of 
his boys, even outside school hours. The 
brother’s life is one of sacrifice and dis- 
cipline, and if he is true to the Divine 
Ideal of his holy rule, he is bound to 
impart some of his moral fortitude to 
those committed to his care. 

The Xaverian Brothers, who are offi- 
cially the Congregation of the Brothers 
of St. Francis Xavier, were founded by a 
zealous, idealistic Belgian, Theodore Ry- 
ken, in 1839, for the purpose of educat- 
ing the Indians in our western states. 
Mr. Ryken changed his original plans 


~ when he saw the need of educating an- 


other type of “Indian,’”’ the boys on the 
city streets. Today the Congregation he 
founded conducts schools in seven dif- 
ferent states and teaches over 13,000 
boys. Its members take three vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, for al- 
though the end of the Congregation is 
to instruct male youth, the first goal of 
a brother is the salvation of his own 
soul. The religious atmosphere of 
prayer, mortification, and sacrifice, to- 
gether with the advantages of living in 
common with zealous men and ad- 
vancing under the guidance of spiritual 
directors, renders a brother’s life the — 
happiest possible for him on earth, and 
the most pleasing. The task of training — 
the young brings two rewards peculiar | 
to the profession which no other labor | 
can give. a 
Half of the eos ills are brooded a 
within a classroom and it is'soulssatisfy- 
ing to be in a position to do something 
about them. It is significant that in com- . 
bating the new menace to the natio 1,4 


teen- mee eee adciceian the at aa . 


health officials have turned automatically 
to the teachers and asked them to pluck 
the evil at its roots. A boy’s mind is a 
precious but pliable instrument; the 
teacher can mold it into almost any form 
he pleases. No earthly treasures could 
equal the reward a brother feels when 
through God’s grace he sees that the 
soft piece of clay he was given to shape 
has been transformed into the solid, 
virile metal which gives to the Church 
Catholic workers, parents, and apostles. 
The brother’s influence over the boys 
also extends outside the confined area 
reserved to desks, blackboards, and spit- 
balls. Very often the only way to reach 
a boy’s heart is after the hours of school- 
work are over, which is why the whole 
scholastic training of the brothers is 
aimed at giving them an insight into the 
“chamber of mysteries that is the ado- 
lescent’s mind. The adolescent is on the 
brink of a new world, a world that often 
appears to him harsh, cold, and com- 
pletely lacking in understanding. When 
he sees that the brother is ready to coach 
a basketball team, organize a stamp 
club, or direct a minstrel show, he 
knows he has found a friend in whom 
he can confide the troubles that loom so 
big in his life. One of the greatest con- 
solations of a brother’s life is to know 
that he has the confidence of his pupils, 
to help them realize they can face and 
Overcome anxious problems that beset 
them. Just as our dear Lord suffered the 
little children to come unto Him after 
His labors of teaching, so too the 
brother devotes his hours after class to 
those extra-curricular activities which 
enable him to assist the boys in their 
‘recreation, their hobbies, and their plans 
for the future. 


| DO NOT mean to imply that the broth- 
et’s life is an easy one, free from all 
: cates and sufferings. He would not be a 
follower of Christ if that were so. The 
; ‘crosses he must bear may be little—yet 


, however, it is a constant warfare, a 
es struggle. There is grandeur and 
na brother's life, and if it is a 


nultiplied throughout the day they can 
a weighty. burden; or, again, the - 


ses. may be at times big. In either _ tain of eternal youth. 


challenge that American youth wants— 
they have it in the religious teachers. 
Why is it, then, that our young men 
have been so slow to swell the ranks of 
our brotherhoods ? Is it because they lack 
the courage and spirit of self-sacrifice to 
devote their lives to a noble cause? That 
can never be said of our boys, as the 


BLACK SHEEP 


I walked across a pasture, 
And it was twelve o’clock; 

I passed the grazing white sheep 
And saw them as a flock. 

But at the very border, 
Far from the beaten track, 

I saw the one that wandered, 
The one, of course, that was 


black. 


And, coming from the pasture, 
When the sun was in the West, 
I told about the black sheep, 
Forgetting all the rest. 
—L. M. THornTON 


_ battlefields and frozen trenches of Korea 


well prove. Or is it because the mission 
lands of Africa and Japan are mote at- 
tractive and glamorous than the four 
walls of a classroom? True enough, the 
mention of spending a life bounded by 
those four walls may seem monotonous 
and boring, but since when are forty 
juvenile Hopalong Cassidys and Captain 
Marvels dull or uninteresting people? 
The excitement of a pep-rally, the thrill 
at the game of a winning basket or run, 
the first attempt to speak French with a 
Brooklyn accent—they all season class- 
room activities with an enjoyable, often 
exhilarating taste. Only a well-inten- 
tioned freshman could give his brother 
a Christmas present of a tie to go with 
his Roman collar! Even when his hair 
gets thin and gray, the brother is always 


young in heart, for within those four 


walls of a classroom he has found the 
long-sought. treasure. of earning 


Then again, what is unattractive about 
the life of a Brother Paul? The nation’s 
press last June marked the passing of 


this outstanding Xaverian, who as legal 
guardian of George Herman Ruth 
signed the Babe’s first baseball contract. 
More important, His Excellency, Bishop 
McNamara, has stated that it was 
Brother Paul who fostered in the Bishop 
his vocation to the priesthood. During 
his sixty years as a brother, thousands of 
children came under Brother Paul’s care; 
he brought out the best in every lad and 
molded him into a Catholic man, a 
worthy citizen. 

To quote from an editorial in the 
Baltimore Sun: “George Herman Ruth, 
far better known of course simply as the 
Babe, was only one of the many, many 
boys who had, and have, so many pro- 
found reasons for being grateful that 
there was a Brother Paul and others like 
him. He would indeed have been as 
splendid and memorable even if there 
had never been a Babe Ruth. Great as 
the Babe was, he owed it in the very 
large part to a higher form of greatness 
—that of the man whose work will long 
be honored.” 


Tue YOUTH of America, today more 
than ever before, need the helping hand 
of men like Brother Paul. There is 
scarcely a diocese in the country which 
has not invited the brothers to open a 
school for boys; the sad truth is that the 
teaching brotherhoods do not have the 
men to spread the work of Christ. The 
harvest is greater than ever, but the la- 


borers are far too few. We need boys } 


and young men who have the spiritual, 
physical, and intellectual ability to face 
the challenge of the modern world. 


If you are a boy with those require- _ 
ments, and you feel that God wants you ~ 
to serve Him in this way, seek out in- iy 


formation concerning the various con 
gregations; write to the provincials of 


the brothers; or approach some brother oe 


in your vicinity. And may everyone who ins “ 


is in a responsible position, parents, _ 


priests, and the sisters in school, further : 


our brotherly work with instructions. 
and prayers, so that soon there cn 


many more men wearing the religio s % 


habit, men who will say with a’ ie x 


of holy pride and humility, “Call me 
Brother.” 


eterna 


The Layman’s Prie-Dieu 


Our Lady Of The 


Blessed Sacrament 
V. F. Kienberger, O.P. 
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1 HEN we have once found Mother be won over to our side more 
; Mary and by Mary’s help, Jesus; and promptly than by praying to her un- 
| through the Blessed Christ, we have der the title ‘Our Lady of the Sacra- 
| found God the Father, found all good ment?” By means of this title, Mary is 
| things, which include all grace and honored with her Divine Son—and no 
friendship with God; all safety against honor rejoices her more. 
the enemies of God; all truth as op- As Lady of the Blessed Sacrament 
' posed to falsehood; complete victory she receives the prayers, plaints and 
~ over the difficulties of salvation; all thank-offerings to bear to her King. 
_ sweetness and all joy amidst the bitter- At the throne she waits upon all na- 
ness of life.” These words sprang from tions and peoples to aid them in their 
| the heart of a priestly tertiary of St. necessities. Mary presents their 
Dominic, Saint Louis de Montfort, heartaches, longings and sacrifices to 
| from whose priestly fealty paid to her Son enhanced by a Mother’s smile 
| Mary has arisen the homage of the re- and her queenly prayer for these peti- 
_ligious society he founded in her hon-~ tions. That chivalrous knight of Jesus 
ae af and to renew the world in holiness. and Mary, the honey-tongued Bernard, 
_ The theme of de Montfort’s love of has given mankind the saving assur- 
a Mary finds expression in another ance that no one has ever had recourse 
tribute to the Mother of Mercy, “Mary to Our Lady and was left unaided. 
is” Queen of heaven and earth by As a formidable preacher against sin 
race, as Jesus is the King of heaven and error, St. Bernard pointed out’ 
eifand earth by conquest.” St. Louis as- Mary as Our Lady of Solace. His 
erts that the Lady Mary is ‘the most theme made epic the Middle Ages and 
ire, the most short, and the most per- planted in the hearts of knight and 


ect aon by eee to ‘g0 to. eee, baron, serf and pilgrim that respect 


counsels of mankind. From love for 


ent high position of honor that is 


“Mary is truly acclaimed tl 


and rewarded beyond our though 
we do Jesus the courtesy of conve 


for Mary’s power and her place in the 
Mary Immaculate has arisen the pres- 


womanhood’s today, for ate 14s. thier, : ‘ 
sister of Mary. pom hus eae 


Turoucu obedience the priest brings 
the Master into the world as Mary 
through obedience brought Him. The 
Infant Jesus is in the Tabernacle—. 
Bethlehem. The ageless Christ is “at 
home” in our chapels and churches 
ready to aid each suppliant—Nazareth. 
His first miracle was wrought by 
Mary’s intercession at a wedding in 
His beloved Galilee, where the crystal 
waters “saw their God and blushed.” 
On the altar the host and the chaliced 
wine become His Body and His Pre- 
cious Blood at the consecration of the 
Mass—the Eucharistic Cana. There the 
Blessed Christ, upon the Christian al- _ 
tar of sacrifice, and by the words of 
His priest, is immolated anew, though - 
no blood be spilt—Calvary. There 
Christ is crowned King of Martyrs, 
and His Mother and His saints receive 
their honors—Heaven. That is the 
Eucharist; that is why Our Mother _ 
Mary’s great claim to our love is her 
title Our Lady of the Blessed Sacra-— 
ment. Can we appeal with more ten- 
derness to Jesus, than by petitioning Hi 
Mother, as “Queen of the Sacrament | 
Most Holy?” The Master will not re- 
fuse our plea when we ask it throws 
the lips of the Lady of the Blessed 
Eucharist. Stopping in His Church for 
a moment’s visit to His Real Presence 
will be amply rewarded. But surely 
our visit will be appreciated doul 


also with His mother, 
a8 a ving. the Bit Sacramen 


THE HOLY NAME TRIUMPHS 


by Wanda Howard 


What is a really good Holy Name unit like? 


Here is Vermont's answer. 


I. FOUR short years, a group of Ver- 
monters has proven to the Green Moun- 
tain state that there is a successful for- 
mula for the development of a strong, 
healthy Holy Name organization no 
matter how weak or disorganized a unit 
may be at its beginning. 

The men tasted bitter defeat at least 
a dozen times before the real answer to 
victory was found. They felt all the dis- 
mays attached to failure when previous 
attempts at revival were launched since 
the organization was founded in 1903 
in St. Peter’s parish at Rutland, Ver- 
mont. 

Why was there such an unwillingness 
for public display of faith in a parish 
filled with devout and faithful church- 
‘going peoples? What was lacking in 
‘each attempt at revival? Why was each 
revival of the Holy Name Society, care- 
fully planned by able leaders, so short- 
lived ? 

These were some of the questions 
posed by the Rev. Gerald T. Buckley, as- 
sistant pastor of St. Peter’s, who was ap- 
‘pointed by the Rev. Robert F. Joyce, his 
spastor and Diocesan Director of the 
state Holy Name, to reorganize the so- 
idety in January, 1948. Besides finding 
ithe answers to these questions, Fr. Buck- 
‘ley had to face a congregation which had 
‘doubts about another attempt to revive 
the Holy Name Society in the parish. 
| But today the questions are answered ; 
men are joining willingly and eagerly 
the group has taken the lead as the 
est and eee active a Holy Name unit 


a 


in the parish are being justly rewarded. 

The secret or formula lies in the ac- 
tive yearly program set up by Fr. Buck- 
ley, who worked to organize a program 
which would benefit each member spir- 
itually and socially. And this effort has 
not been relaxed since the first schedule 
was inaugurated. Each year, new and 
better activities are added to the pro- 
gram to lure new members into the so- 
ciety and to increase the spirit, already 
high. 

Fr. Buckley also realized there was no 
room for any mistakes and carefully 
worked out the aims and need of the 
society so that another revival would 
not end in failure. 

The project was organized on the 
basis that the society promotes the spir- 
itual and physical betterment of every 
man in the parish. 

Innumerable hours were spent by the 
director and a handful of men in plan- 
ning for the first membership campaign 
prior to its launching that January in 
1948. Figures show that the initial drive 
brought out only 157 men who pledged 
themselves to the Holy Name. A second 
drive that same year upped the number 
to 400. The second year swelled the 
total to 600 men and at the end of the 
third year 770 men were enrolled in the 
society. 


Tue YEARLY SCHEDULE of the organiza- 
tion is an active one, spiritually and so- 
cially. The year opens with a Mass on 
the regular Communion Sunday in Jan- 
uaty for. the living members. The first 
meeting of the year is held on the first 


‘Monday in January. It consists of dis- 


cussion of business and a short talk by 
the spiritual director, the showing of a 
Catholic movie and ‘serving of free re- 
freshments. 

The annual drive takes place on the 
first Sunday in January and lasts for two 
hours. The whole parish is canvassed 
between noon and 2 p.m. by teams of 
two men assigned to every street. The 
dollar dues are collected during the can- 
vass and no mention of money is made 
again throughout the year. The drive is 
planned by a ey of 20 men before 
it is launched. 

In February, the St. Peter’s Boy 
Scouts receive Holy Communion with 


the Holy Name men. That month is 


“Catholic Press Month’ and coincides 
with the sending out of pamphlets to 
every family in the parish. In the four 
yeats, over 5,000 eee have been 
distributed. 

A Communion breakfast follows the 
Mass in March. One of the four socials 


of the year, the guest speaker is a priest. 


In the past, such speakers have been the 
Rev. James J. Reille, S.J., 


one-time 
Apostolic Delegate in Hungary, and the 
Rev. Francis Casey of the Mission Band 

of the Society of St. Edmund. ¢ 


Election of officers is held in May iis 


and plans are made for attendance at — 
the state rally. At the May Communion — 
breakfast, the members of St. Petet’s * 


parish in the senior class at Mount St. 
Joseph Academy, a Catholic high school — 


“in Rutland, are guests and are officially 


received into the Society and piesa 
with their pins. 

The new officers are installed after the 
Communion Mass in June. 
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‘ The next social is held in October, 

when plans are also made for the an- 

- nual banquet in November. At this ban- 

quet speakers in the past have been na- 

tionally known sports figures. Guests of 

1 the Holy Name the past three years have 

2 been members of the football squads 

. of Mount St. Joseph Academy and Rut- 

land High 

coaches and coaches of teams in the sut- 

/ rounding area. A feature of this ban- 

quet is the awarding of the Msgr. 

t Brown Memorial trophy for sportsman- 

| ship to a participant in the annual city 

championship game held November 11. 

In December, the society plays host 

to the St. Peter’s altar boys at a Christ- 
mas patty. 


School as well as their 


A HIGH Mass is sung every month for 
members of the Society serving in the 
Armed Forces of our country on’ the 
Monday following Communion Sunday. 
Since the outbreak of hostilities in the 
Far East some 150 members have left 
home to serve their country. A beautiful 
statue of St. Joseph, dedicated to their 
memory, stands in the redecorated 
chapel of the Loretto Home for the 
Aged across the road from St. Peter’s. 
There. every day, at twilight, there as- 
cends to God the Rosary of Mary in 
honor of St. Joseph, Protector of Holy 
Mother the Church, for the welfare of 
the servicemen wherever they may be. 
A High Mass is sung for every de- 
ceased Holy Name man shortly after his 
death, the annual High Mass for all de- 
ceased members being sung in Novem- 
ber, the month of the poor souls. The 
St. Peter’s men keep a vigil from 9 p.m. 
on Holy Thursday until 7 a.m. on Good 
Friday before the Blessed Sacrament. 
: Another group activity is the weekly 
_ public social held from October to May, 
inclusive, to obtain funds for charitable 
causes. : 
~The society also sponsors a Junior 
_ Holy Name basketball team which has 
been state champion twice in the past 
< three years. The boys on. the team are 


om - athletics. The St, Peter's group was the 
iN ose piiot Holy Name team to be or- 


_ fon-patticipants in regular high school — 


ganized and take the floor at the Junior 
Holy Name tournament. Since this first 
team came into being more than 20 
other Junior Holy Name teams have 
been formed in Vermont. 

The Korean war forced the with- 
drawal of the first senior Holy Name 
basketball team formed by the St. Peter’s 
group. In its short span of life, the team 
managed to raise $300 for charity and 
played a special benefit for the March 
of Dimes. 

The Society disburses nearly $800 a 
year for charitable causes, and a special 
advisory board of the senior organization 
plans a definite monthly schedule for 
some 100 Junior Holy Name members 
in the high schools in Rutland. 


Fr. BUCKLEY believes that the four so- 
cials each year should never be allowed 
to obscure the spiritual objective of the 
Society. They lead to a greater enthusi- 
asm among members, new and old, and 
a renewal of the first principles of the 
Society. They arouse greater love for 
the Holy Name and bring a greater re- 
alization of the power of this Name 
through which men are enabled to finish 
their part in the building up of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

The aims behind the activities of the 
group are best described by the author 
of the yearly program. 

“IT believe the monthly Mass and 


Communion an absolute’ requisite in’ 


most parishes,” says Fr. Buckley. “There, 
men united in singing hymns, receiving 
Our Lord and reciting the indulgenced 
prayers, represent a bulwark of spirit- 
ual good.” 

The Society is a group of men united 
together by the bonds of Christian love, 
the focal point being Jesus Christ, living 
in the Blessed Sacrament. United at the 
Communion Table, the men of a parish 
receive a petsonal uplift and, fortified 
by this spiritual power, they seek the re- 
turn to God of other soldiers of Christ 
who have strayed from the path of 
manly virtue. 

Says Fr. Buckley, ‘“Men of the Holy 
Name put love into action when they 
try to alleviate any physical distress that 
hinders the way of life of a fellow man. 
By their charity, heads of families are 
enabled to overcome many of the ob- 
stacles that flow from ills of the body. 
By their interest in athletics, bodies of 
young and old, instruments of their 
souls, are well fitted for the rugged bat- 
tle of life. By their social activities, the 
minds of their brothers are directed in 
the proper channels of entertainments 
that lead to a diversion compatible with 
spiritual life.” 

These are the ideologies by which the 
Holy Name men in St. Petet’s parish 
live. This is the food that feeds their 
souls and minds in a never-ceasing effort 
to build their bodies and spirits into a 
great tower of moral strength. 


Pray the Angelus 


For centuries the Angelus prayer has been recited for Peace and for 
the safety of Christendom. It is one of the beautiful prayers which the 
Church uses to honor our Blessed Mother and also to recall to our minds 
the mysteries of our Redemption. Its words speak of the Incarnation, 


Passion, and Resurrection of Christ. 


Three times a day the Angelus bell is rung in some parish churches, 
morning, noon, and evening, so that all who hear may stop their activities 


and pray the Angelus. 


Unfortunately many Catholics do not follow this beautiful custom. 
Few are reciting this powerful prayer for Peace. 
Be an Angelus Crusader yourself. Pray the Angelus three times each 
day. And persuade others to do the same, so that peace may come at last 
| to our war-weary world, fore afflicted ef godless forces. — | 


—Our: I’ ‘Dike =f 
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JUGGERNAUT OF ICE 


by O. A. Battista 


Huge ice masses, with the power of great weight and 


depth, are nature’s king sized bulldozers. i 


Avrsovcr most of us think of 
the north or south polar regions when 
we talk about glaciers, there are glaciers 
in Africa, South America and even 
New Guinea. Two fairly good sized 
_Sheets of ice, or glaciers, are known 
to exist on the 16,000-foot mountains 
of central New Guinea. Hot, steaming, 
tropical rains fall in the immediate vi- 
cinity of these gigantic slabs of ice. 

There are two glaciers on our plan- 
et, however, that overshadow all the 
others in terms of size. The largest of 
all the glaciers covers an area of 
5,000,000 square miles and is known 
as the Antarctic Glacier. The second 
largest is known as the Greenland Ice 
Sheet with an estimated area of 650,- 
000 square miles. 

Just what is a glacier? 

It is nothing more than snow, in- 
estimable quantities of it, compressed 
into ice. Snow, endless snowfalls of 
the immaculate icv fluff, accumulates 
on some high mountain’s crown. As 
soon as at least 100 feet of snow has 
collected, a glacier is in the making. 

Explorers who literally dissected 
glaciers in the past have found that as 
one progresses into the depth of a 
glacier layers of snow are encountered, 

each layer being indicative of a year’s 
| snowfall, just as each ring in a tree 


_Eepresents a yeat’s growth. -The com-. 
li ~ pactness: ‘of, each” ‘layer of. ‘stiow be- 


comes. _ progressively greater. -Eventu- 
ally, a region of hard granular pellets 
is reached, followed by a solid bed of 


‘ice. 
| The underside of a glacier, there- 
fore, is ice. When this ice is com- 
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pressed enough by the weight of 
mountains of snow on top of it, it 
softens and begins to spread like cake 
batter. This is how entire continents 
of solid water may move, carrying in 
their forward march boulders so large 
they are capable of scooping out river 
beds of the future. 

In the words of Professor Richard 
Foster Flint, “Many thousands of 
years ago glaciers plowed across the 
country like huge bulldozers, ripping 
up the surface rocks, deeply scratching 
them, grinding them up, and smearing 
their products far and wide»over the 
territory beyond. 

“Anyone who has seen a big bull- 


GLACIERS OVERLOOK LAKE LOUISE 


dozer at work knows it can push 
amazing amounts of rocks and earth. 
But a glacier can do still better. It de- 
velops a pressure of 30 tons per square 
foot for every thousand feet of thick- 
ness it possesses. And some big glaciers 
are several thousand feet thick. This 
explains why grooves were gouged out 
of hard granite rock by stones frozen 
into the base of a giacier that flowed 
slowly across it.” 


[n RECENT YEARS, scientists have lit- 
erally analyzed glaciers. They have 
found summer pollen. grains and 
proved that they could be used again, 


like the growth rings of a tree, to 
measure the age of the ice. They ex- 
plored the cold depths with drills and 
with shock waves from explosions. 
They took samples of wood from an- 
cient trees left behind like exhumed 
corpses. From the ages of these trees, 
which can be estimated accurately, 
glaciologists have been able to recon- 
struct a more reliable account of what 
the glaciers were doing thousands of 
years ago. 

Measurements made on the rate of 
advance of a valley glacier on Mount 
Blanc proved that it moved at the rate 
of more than 200 feet per year. In the 
late thirties, the Black Rapids Glacier 
in the interior of Alaska, having a 
thickness of several thousand feet, was 
clocked and found to be moving faster 
than 115 feet per day! 

No hard-and-fast rule for glacier 
movement can be advanced. A general 
tule is that the center moves faster 
than the sides, and sometimes on one 
side faster than the other. For exam- 
ple, out of the huge Juneau Ice Field 
(700 sq. mi.) flow at least eleven gla- 
ciers, ten of which are slowly receding. 
The eleventh, which particularly in- 
trigued the scientists, is the great Taku 
glacier, which has advanced more than 
34 miles in the last 50 years. 

Glaciers that are very thick develop 
deep fractures in the upper layers of 
ice and snow. Numerous as these cre- 
vasses may be, they are never deeper 
than a hundred feet or so, because 
below this depth the pressure is great 
enough to fuse the cracks together. 
If we consider the world’s second 
largest glacier, the Greenland Ice 
Sheet, we can get an idea of the pre- 
sures that exist beneath some of the 
bigger ones. Its thickness is more than 
6000 feet in some spots. This means 
that about 200 tons pressure per 


square foot is being exerted on that 


rind of terra firma that happens to get 
in its way. 


-Consierase evidence that Antarctica 
_ is thawing out already exists. Not so 
long ago the largest iceberg ever re- 


ported—150 miles long—was seen 
drifting hundreds of miles north of 
the towering ice barrier that surrounds 
the continent. Actually, the famed 
Byrd base known as Little America 
was built on the edge of a gigantic 
glacier called the Ross Ice Shelf. 
Someday soon it is expected that this 
famous U. S. outpost near the South 
Pole will literally break off from its 
parent-glacier and sail away into Ant- 
arctic waters as a giant iceberg. With 
time, Little America will melt and 
finally disappear, and its stockpile of 
trucks, fuel and food will settle down 
to a permanent spot far below the 
iciest waters of the Pacific. 
Greenland glaciers ate responsible 
for the North Atlantic iceberg men- 
ace. Icebergs have journeyed about 
1,800 miles in the Labrador current to 
threaten North Atlantic shipping. 
Twenty of the Greenland glaciers on 
the west coast along Baffin Bay are re- 
sponsible for most of the icebergs that 
drift toward the Grand Banks off 
Newfoundland. Coast Guard units in 
surface ships and airplanes keep care- 
ful watch for these great masses of ice 
during some five months of the year. 
Their exact geographical location is 
determined by loran and widely broad- 


THE ICEBERG — A GLACIER FRAGMENT 
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cast by radio for the benefit of vessels. 
A periodic government “iceberg 
census” of the Baffin Bay region is 
taken. The last count, made by aerial 
photography, totals 40,232 icebergs. 
Avalanches are really the same type 
of natural phenomenon as glaciers. 
Above the snow line, snow falls faster 
than it melts, and the surplus, partly 
compacted to ice by pressure, slips 
down the mountain, either slowly in 
glaciers, or swiftly in avalanches. It is 
estimated that a powder-snow ava- 
lanche on a slope of 44° can attain a 
speed of anything from 120 to 200 
m.p.h. The “blast” sometimes may 
have most fantastic effects. A section 
of an iron bridge, weighing several 
tons, was thrown 50 feet up a hillside 
by an avalanche on the other side of 
a valley. Another time, 30 summer 
chalets were blown flat by an ava- 
lanche which stopped 200 yards away. 
Current evidence of past glacier ac- 
tivity is such that it may be stated 
without qualification that at one time 
the North American continent from 
the Atlantic to the Rockies was buried 


beneath a vast ice sheet or glacier. All 
told, this blanket of ice is believed to 
have covered a total area of six million | 
square miles—in effect, nearly all of 
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Canada and a substantial part of the 
United States. 


Advancing glaciers are quite indif- 
ferent to what may stand in the way. 
Whole forests have been iced over 
with the greatest of ease by ice sheets 
pushing their way forward like 
streams of molten lava. In addition to 
picking up boulders and huge trees, a 
glacier may carry along tremendous 
quantities of silt or drift. Eventually, 
when the glacier melts, this drift be- 
comes deposited to form fertile topsoil, 
sometimes tens of feet thick over 
plains of bedrock. It is known, for ex- 
ample, that much of the great Ameri- 
can Wheat Belt, as well as the mid- 
Western Corn Belt were literally 
planted by glaciers of ages past. 


Arnoucs some of the world’s gla- 
ciers grow while others shrink, the 
evidence is unquestionable that the 
world’s glaciers as a whole are back- 
tracking. The receding glaciers all 
have strongly negative budgets, stead- 
ily losing more material by ablation in 
warm weather than they receive 
through fresh snowfalls in winter- 
time. Above the famed Stor Glacier 
the ice has lost about thirty feet in 
height since 1902. In Southern Nor- 
way, the huge Jostedal Glacier has re- 
ceded more than 500 feet since 1910, 
and some of its outlet fingers have 
vanished entirely. The celebrated 
Jungfrau dropped about eighteen 
‘inches annually between 1926 and 
1946, and sagged ten feet in the 
scorcher of 1946-47. In Alaska the tre- 
mendous Guyot Glacier has lost 1000 
feet in thickness in thirty-five years, 
and Muir Glacier has pulled back its 
paleolithic horns about eighteen miles 
over the same span of time. 


| The conclusion seems to be that 


ia 


| ‘major climatic changes on our planet 


re accounting for these extensive ad- 


[ 


their lairs in the frigid areas of the 
north pis these ae paheues 


forward relentlessly once again. 
Needless to say there is no danger 
that glaciers will be a threat in your 
lifetime or mine. But, if God so wills 
it, as the earth cools off again thou- 
sands of years hence and snow accum- 
ulates on mountain ranges faster than 
it melts, the mighty rivers of ice will 
swell and grow. At the same time, our 
river and lakes will dry up. And once 


again the slow bulldozers from the 
north will scrape and grind their 
weary way over continents of terra 
firma, ploughing up new fertile plains, 
unearthing vast stores of mineral 


wealth that now lie locked beyond 
man’s reach, and forcing man to build 
his cities and towns on plains and 
mountains that, at the present time, 
form part of the ocean’s floor. 


ustments. Although the glacier giants 
| of yesteryears have been driven back — 


Treasurers’ Tabs 


Dear Mr. Parish Treasurer: 

I am sure all of us are proud to display the image of Our Divine 
Lord, Jesus Christ, as the emblem of our Society. We, the treasurers of the 
Holy Name Society, have as our duty to emphasize the idea of wearing 
our Society emblem, the Holy Name button, continuously. But this duty 
becomes very pleasant and very easy when we consider the privilege which 
is granted to our Society over most other Societies in so far as the picture 
of Our Lord is our emblem. Let us, therefore, make it our constant 
companion! 

You know that we treasurers are very often regarded as “necessary 
in a@ spiritual organization, but occasionally we do come up with 
some pretty good spiritual ideas of our own. It occurred to me recently 
that the spiritual life which we Catholic laymen are trying to lead is very 
much like keeping the ledger of your parish Society. We are forever trying 
to keep it “out of the red.” We are irying to build up the credit side. That 
is our big worry, and we leave no stone unturned to accomplish this. W ell, 
the other day, I got thinking we—all Holy Name men—have an eternal 
ledger in Heaven and, as I understand my religion, there can be on the 
debit side of that ledger what the catechism calls the temporal punishment 
due to sin. The purpose of indulgences is to remove this temporal punish- 
ment, so the more indulgences we gain, the more we reduce the debit side, 
and the more we build up the credit side. 

Now, I have only to remind you of the wonderful indulgences attached 


evils” 


to the wearing of the Holy Name button to complete my thought. There 
is, for example, a plenary indulgence for those who wear the Holy Name 
_ button and take part in the Holy Name Procession on Communion Sunday. 


There is a Partial Indulgence of 300 days for wearing the Holy Name 


Button publicly and saying once a day, “Blessed Be The Name of the si 


Lord.” 


I hope that many of my fellow laymen in ite Holy Name Society are 
convinced of the spiritual value of wearing their button. If not, may this 
passing thought, fram a layman’s point of view, be the means of rer ae 


them. — 
Blessed Be the Name of the Lord! 


Sincerely yours, 

- Francis J. Ranieri 
se | _ Archdiocesan Treasurer nee 
; —The Vercellian, Boston 
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Pertinent Presidential Paragraphs 


by Jewell Casey 


What U. S. president weighed 100 pounds? Which one never 
changed his Cabinet? Which one had 14 children? 


PX vcrcisnsc pertaining to the 


President of the United States, from 
Washington down to Truman, has al- 
ways been of the utmost interest to the 
people at large. It is interesting to recall 
certain facts or oddities that have to a 
certain extent “high-lighted’” each of 
the thirty-two men who have served as 
president of our great nation. Take the 
matter of succession, for example. Tru- 
man is known as the thirty-third presi- 
dent, and not as_the thirty-second, be- 
cause Cleveland had the unique distinc- 
tion of serving two terms that were not 
in direct succession. 

The men who have been our presi- 
dents have come from various sections 


sons of farmers and planters. The fa- 
thers of the other presidents were, vari- 
ously, lawyers, merchants, clergymen, a 
- doctor, constable, tanner, iron maker, 
and blacksmith. 
___ All of these men were born in Amer- 
_ ica. However, Washington, Adams, Jef- 
_ ferson, Madison, Monroe, John Quincy 


_ Adams, Jackson, and William Henry 
_. Harrison were born British subjects. 


_ Van Buren was the first president born 
as an American citizen. 
_ The majority of the presidents were 


es born in families of the middle class; 


* however, some few were quite wealthy, 
and some were very poor. Most of our 
“a _ presidents went to college, several work- 
ta ng theit way through college and pay- 


ing their entire expenses. Johnson never 


Psa oc any school and was unable to 


him as he worked at his tailor’s bench. 

Buchanan was the only bachelor presi- 
dent. Tyler, whose second wife was a 
Catholic, Fillmore, Benjamin Harrison, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Wilson were 
married twice. Cleveland and Wilson 
married while in office. Wilson is said 
to have had a private telephone installed 
in the White House during the court- 


ship of his second wife. Tyler had the 
largest family of any president, a total 
of fourteen children. Washington, Mad- 
ison, Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, and 
Harding did not have any children. 


John Adams was the father of a pres- © 
ident, John Quincy Adams. William 
Henry Harrison was the grandfather of 
a president, Benjamin Harrison. James. 


Madison, 


the fourth president, and 


Zachary Taylor, our twelfth president, 
‘were second cousins. 


_ John Adams and his son, John 


Quincy, both were born at Quincy, 
Mass.; both lived there when elected to 
the presidency, and both were buried 
there. Nine mothers and five fathers 
have lived to see their sons become 
president of the United States. 


Garrizip was our only left-handed 
president, and Jackson the only red- 
haired one. Madison was the smallest 
president, weighing about one hundred 
pounds, and Taft was the largest, weigh-. 
ing more than 200 pounds. Lincoln: was — 
the tallest. 

Johnson served less than a full term, — 
serving out only the unexpired term of | 
Lincoln. He was the only president ever 
impeached, though he was acquitted. 

Pierce was the only president to serve | 
a full term without making a change in” 


’ his cabinet. ; : 


Grant was the only president ever ar- 
rested for speeding. He was arrested in — 
Washington when his horses exceeded — 
the speed limit. ; 

Theodore Roosevelt, when elected — 
for his second term, was younger than 3 
any other president elected for a first ; 
term. Harrison was the oldest. Garfield - 
killed by an assassin’s bullet at the age 


of 49, was the youngest president to die, _ 


and John Adams, living | tS the age of@ 


90, was-the ‘longest-lived. 


_ Washington, John. ‘Adatis,: jee 


and Hoover were noted collectors of be 


rare books. Franklin Roosevelt collected , 
Theodore and 
Franklin Roosevelt were fifth cousins. 


books and also stamps. ot 
Tineslax was peas the most a etic 


best amateur wrestler of his day. He 
was also quite fond of playing billiards. 
Coolidge was doubtless the least ath- 
letic, as he confined his exercise to riding 
a mechanical horse. Buchanan, Monroe, 
Cleveland, John Q Quincy Adams, and 
Coolidge enjoyed fishing and fished 
when their duties permitted. Hoover 
liked baseball, but fishing was the sport 
he liked best. Even today he is regarded 
as an expert fisherman. He played foot- 
ball when in college. 

Wilson liked all college sports and 
attended football and baseball games 
when he could. Washington liked to 
hunt and fish; was an expert horseman 
and attended horse shows and _ races. 
Jackson was interested in horse racing 
and owned a stable of thoroughbreds. 
“Harding liked golf, and Franklin Roose- 
velt was an enthusiastic swimmer. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt liked all kinds of ath- 
letics, especially tennis, and was fond of 
big game hunting. 


Jirrerson invented a swivel chair and 
a bed that could be hoisted out of sight. 
He also greatly improved on the design 
of English plows. Washington invented 
a new type of plow and with the aid of 
a smith made his own farm implements. 
Franklin Roosevelt designed the pattern 
for his own china at the White House, 
which totaled 1,722 pieces, each bearing 
the presidential peal along with other 
decorations. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the first pres- 
ident to appoint a woman to his cabinet, 
to name a woman minister to a foreign 
‘country, and to leave the boundaries of 
the nation in time of war. 

In addition to playing classical and 
popular music on the piano, President 
Truman frequently improvises his own 
tunes as he goes. Jefferson was an able 
Beobieis Washington played the flute. 


dency after having suffered a defeat in 
previously trying to be re-elected. Frank- 
Roosevelt was a defeated vice-presi- 


presidential candidate. 
rine of Democracy, -where. the 
sO our 2B aes 5 oo presi- 


t 
a 
ee 


Cleveland was returned to the presi- 


ntial candidate before being, ee 


dents, Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Theodore Roosevelt are carved in 
stone on Mount Rushmore, is the largest 
monument in the world. 

Doubtless the most popular individu- 
“teddy 


named after Theodore Roosevelt 


alized toy in all history is the 
bear,”’ 
in playful allusion to his fondness for 
hunting big game. 

The first city in the United States to 
be named for Lincoln, was Lincoln, Illi- 
nois. Lincoln christened it by breaking 
a watermelon over a wagon wheel. 
Washington, by the way, did not like to 
call the city named for him by its proper 
name, preferring to refer to it as the 
Federal City. 

With the minting of the new dime, 
Franklin Roosevelt became the ninth 
president whose likeness appears on 
coins. Lincoln went on a penny, Wash- 
ington on a quarter, Jefferson on a 
nickle. The three just mentioned ate on 
commemorative coins, as are Coolidge, 
McKinley, Grant, Monroe, and John Q. 
Adams. 

Eight president’s pictures appear on 
currency, as follows: Washington on 


Catholics in Public Office 


Too many unqualified persons seek public office; some of them are | 
Catholics. Too few qualified persons are willing to accept public office; too | 
many of them are Catholics. One of the greatest liabilities which our 


the $1 bill; Jefferson on the $2; Lincoln 
on the $5; Jackson on the $20; McKin- 
ley on the $500; Cleveland on the 
$1,000; and Madison on the $5,000. 

Cleveland and Benjamin Harrison 
have been the only two men who suc- 
ceeded each other as president. 

Within a period of 31 days the United 
States had three presidents—Van Buren, 
William Henry Harrison, and John 
Tyler. When Lincoln was inaugurated 


five ex-presidents were alive—Van ~ 


Buren, ‘Tyler, Fillmore, Pierce, and 
Buchanan. 

Sixteen of the presidents have seen 
service in the armed forces, as follows: 
three in the Revolution; five in the War 
of 1812; three in the War with Mexico; 
six in the Civil War; one in the Spanish- 
American War, and one in World 


Wart 1: 


Three of the presidents of the United 


States died on July 4, and one was born 
on that date. John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson died the same day and year, 
July 4, 1826; James Monroe died on 
that July date also, in 1831; and Calvin 
Coolidge was born on July 4, 1872. 


Church and Catholic citizens must write off is the Catholic in public office | | 


who does not know the fundamental teachings of his Church and does not 
live up to them in his public and private life. One of the greatest assets to | 
our Church, our country, our fellow citizens and to political parties is the | 
Catholic in public office who knows what his Church teaches, lives up to 
those teachings and, by his daily life in contact with mankind, demon- — 
strates convincingly the sublimity of his Christian Faith and the soundness | 
and reasonableness of Christian morality. It is the practice of political par- _ 
ties to try to balance a ticket or political slate by selecting as candidates — 
persons of different religious affiliations. Without passing on the merits of. 
this practice Catholics can do a great deal to prevent the liability by insist- 
ing that the candidate who is a Catholic be representative and well 
equipped. This is the suggestion that the wise political leader will accept. 
He knows that most Catholics prefer a qualified non-Catholic to an un 


"2 qualified Catholic. 
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H. C. Grauam, O.P. 


BLESSED JOHN OF VERCELLI, 
PRAY FOR US 


During the last war a noted radio 
: ‘commentator, Gabried Heatter, would 
_ begin his commentary with the words, 
We have good (or bad) news to- 
; night,” according to the progress re- 
ported by the Allied Forces in the Pa- 
cific and in the European Theatres. 
e can paraphrase that sentence by 
we have good news this 


of National Headquarters here in New 
York. A vigil light will burn daily be- 
fore the statue as a symbol of the 
prayers of Holy Name men through- 
out this country and Canada who now 
ptay to Blessed John of Vercelli and 
offer prayers for his early canoniza- 
tion. The shrine will not be ostenta- 
tious, being just as simple as the noted 
Dominican who founded our Society 
and as simple and sincere as most Holy 
Name men are. The estimated cost for 
the erection of this shrine will be ap- 
proximately two thousand dollars. If 
any of our readers wish to send in a 
donation to help in its erection, we 
shall be most happy to receive the 
offering here at our office. Three pic- 
tures of the new statue have reached 
my desk, but they were received too 
late for publication in this issue. The 
cover picture of the June issue of the 
Journal will be that of the statue of 
Blessed John of Vercelli and all will 
get from the picture an idea of the 
sincerity and simplicity of our Blessed. 


Bulletins 

Many bulletins, both diocesan and 
parochial, reach our desk. It is im- 
possible to mention in this short col- 
umn all of the interesting projects in- 
stituted by both diocesan and parochial 
Holy Name units. We do wish to 
thank the directors for remembering 


us and keeping us in touch with the 


movement in every section of the 
country. Nearly all these bulletins 
have as a sub-caption “Blessed John of 


Vercelli, Pray for Us.” However, there — 


are yet a few. who do not. To the edi- 


. Spiritual Directors’ 


‘much more effectively. To him we say _ 


Thomas A. Kirby, who for t 


tors of these bulletins we wish to say 
that Blessed John’s cause for canoni- 
zation is a project for the National 
Holy Name Society. We would sug- 
gest, therefore, that in every Holy 
Name Bulletin there be inserted the 
little prayer, ‘Blessed John of Ver- 
celli, pray for us and for our Society.” 


Regrets 

It is my regretful duty to report 
that two of our Diocesan Union Spir- 
itual Directors have relinquished their — 
duties. The first is Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. — 
Borgias Lehr of Covington, Kentucky, — 
who for long years was the “spark 
plug” of the Diocesan Society in nor- — 
thern Kentucky. In the national con- | 
ventions of the Society in Boston and — 
again in Detroit, he brought large del- ¥ 
egations. Prominent at the Diocesan — 
Conferences in 
New York and St. Louis, Monsignor — 
Lehr contributed greatly to their suc-_ 
cess. His diocesan conventions were 
examples of effective procedure for 
any convention of Holy Name men. 
So to our good friend and fellow — 
Holy Name worker, we express our | 
thanks, knowing that God in His 
goodness will express appreciation — 


“goodbye,” as a Holy Name worker, 
but we know that he will always re- 
member in his good prayers the co - 
tinued work of the Society, 


Out in Sacramento, Rt. Rev. Ms; rt. 


cet had been igor ee: 


rector he traveled the length and 
breadth of the vast Diocese promoting 
the Holy Name Society with great suc- 
cess. On my visits to that Diocese, 
Monsignor Kirby was always a gra- 
cious host, an enthusiastic director 
and a source of edification to me for 
the work which he accomplished. It 
is my earnest prayer that in his new 
office he will be even more successful 
than he was in Holy Name work. 
Monsignor Tom, I say “‘goodbye’’ as 
a fellow worker in the Holy Name, 
but certainly I know that the friend- 
ship formed years ago will never les- 
sen. 


New Literature 

While still thinking of the West 
Coast, it brings to my mind that Fa- 
ther McNicholas, Diocesan Director 
of the Society in Los Angeles, has sent 
me a manual, “A Guide for Holy 
Name Speakers.” It is well done, is in 
a very concise form and should be a 
help to all members of his lecture bu- 
reau. While he did not invite me to 
say that it could be procured by other 
directors, I am sure he has a sufficient 
supply to send sample copies to other 
directors. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee has such an active Arch- 
diocesan Union and the activities are so 
many and varied that it is hard to pick 
out those which would be of greatest 
interest to all. In the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium on May 9 there will be held a 
Holy Hour in honor of Mary at which 
it is hoped to have over seven thousand 
Holy Name men—the full capacity of 
the auditorium. 


Brooklyn 


It was my honor and privilege on 
Easter to attend the monthly Commun- 
ion Breakfast of one of the largest par- 
ishes in the Brooklyn Diocese—Out 
Lady of Perpetual Help. Every second 
Sunday of the month these Communion 


Breakfast meetings are held. About 400 


were in attendance, the capacity of the 
school hall. A splendid breakfast was 
served. But the remarkable feature of 
the breakfast was the number of Junior 
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Holy Name members who attended with 
their dads. The good Redemptorist Fa- 
thers of the parish certainly have an ex- 
cellent organization and deserve great 
credit for making it so effective. 


Camden 


A regional meeting, sponsored by the 
Rev. Edward B. Lucitt, Spiritual Direc- 
tor of the Diocese of Camden, New Jer- 
Egg Harbor, New 
Jersey, on April 21. Unfortunately my 
schedule would not permit my being 
present, but Father Affleck of the Head- 
quarters staff substituted for me and 


sey, convened at 


Mary’s Day Observance 


In Hartford, Connecticut, on 
May 18, more than 50,000 per- 
sons will be gathered in an hour 
of prayer for peace—an answer to 
the appeal of our Lady at Fatima. 
More than a million Rosaries will 
be pledged at this event for the 
express intention of a lasting and 
just peace. ‘‘Mary’s Day”’ is spon- 
sored by church societies, includ- 
ing the Holy Name Society, youth 
organizations, Catholic clubs, 
schools, and alumni associations. 
It is our hope to see like projects 
inaugurated in all dioceses in the 
country. It is a splendid idea for 
Holy Name Societies to make such 


an activity an annual affair. 


reported on the fine meeting at which 
only one parish of the region was not 
represented by a delegate. In his letter 
of invitation, Father Lucitt had said 
that I could not find Egg Harbor unless 
I was an old vaudeville actor. Father 
Affleck, however, must have been “on 
the circuit’’ because he found it. It was 
decided at the meeting to hold the next 
Diocesan Convention on the second 
Sunday of October at Atlantic City. In- 
cidentally, Atlantic City in October is 
glorious. This affords me the opportu- 
nity to tell the Diocesan Director that 
my schedule is now open for that day. 


Washington, D. C. 
I receive from the; 
youngest Archdiocesan Union in the i 
country, Washington, D. C., for its} 
Holy Name activities are many. Wash- 1 
ington men have been, perhaps, the i 
most enthusiastic Union of the Society | 
in promoting the cause of canonization | 
for Blessed John of Vercelli. Their i 
Junior Holy Name Society is also a}, 
marvel. Father and son breakfasts are ! 


many letters 


held some time in the year at almost } 
every church in the Archdiocese. | 

Many individual parishes in the Arch- |) 
diocese have Holy Name bulletins. The |, 
latest bulletin from St. Peter’s Parish in | 
Washington contained a concise history | 
of the Holy Name Society in America. | 
In the history many nice things were | 
said about the writer and, although un- | 
deserved, I appreciate them. i 

On Sunday, April 27, Washington fi 
held its annual Archdiocesan Convyen- ||, 
tion. Having given a talk at a Com. || 
munion Breakfast in Hawthorne, New |. 
York, in the morning and having || 
marched in the Holy Name parade of || 
the Bronx Division of the Society which 
concluded with Holy Name services in |, 
the afternoon, I was prevented from 
being present. However, I did appre- 
ciate the kind invitation. 


Radio 


The writer of this column will be on | 
the radio, the Mutual Network’s ‘Faith | 
in our Time’ program, every Thursday |) 
during the month of May. The broad- | 
cast originates in New York and will be | 
on the air from 12:45 to 1 P.M., New | 
York time. The theme of the five ad- 
dresses will be ‘Peace Through Prayer.” | 
If Holy Name men care to listen I | 
would appreciate letters from them giv- | 
ing their reactions. The letters should } 
be sent to the National Council of Cath- | 
olic Men, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, | 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


An Apology 
There is much more concerning the 
activities in various parts of the country 
which could and should be written. Per- 
haps this column can make mention of 
them in our next issue of the Journal. 


6 


Assisi, where Si. Francis was born, retains the charm familiar to the founder 
/ of the Franciscan family when he romped its streets in carefree youth. 


| It is natural for a city to be proud of its citizens who have of the Italians, and the most Italian of the saints.” He was 
‘ brought honor to the city. Assisi, on- the slope of Monte born in Assisi about 1182 and died there in 1226. 

4 Subasio in Umbria, central Italy, takes special pride in St. Francis, beloved by men of all centuries, preached humility 
: Francis of Assisi, who is lovingly called “the most saintly and love for all creatures. When he gathered the first dis- 


infant Francis, like all his townspeople, was brought Basilica of Our Lady of the Angels shelters the famed 
aptism to this Cathedral of San Rufino, in Assisi. chapel of the Porziuncula, cradle of the Franciscan Order. — 


f 
~~ 


The Basilica of San Francesco, where the remains of the Saint rest, is ant 
early Gothic architectural gem known in all Italy. Monastery is attached to it. 


‘iples of what would later be the Franciscan Order, he preserved in their original state or have been transformed 


stressed a joy of poverty as a distinct mark of the Order. This into sanctuaries such as the Basilica of San Francesco, whose 
joy of poverty brought to him the title “Il Poverrello.” first stone Pope Gregory IX laid in 1228, and where Francis’ 
Places associated with Francis in Assisi have either been remains repose. ; 


Cell where Francis died in 1226 is preserved intact in These relics of Ii Poverrello, including articles’ 
rebuilt basilica and is visited by many pilgrims each year. clothing and writings, are revered by devout pi 


FATHER PATRICK MARTIN 


May, 1952 
/DEAR GANG: 
Most of us on the second Sunday of May will be sport- 


‘ing white or pink carnations in the lapels of our suits. It 


is the day set aside to honor those persons, who under 
God, have done the most for us. It is the day dedicated to 


‘honoring those blessed helpers of God, who, using the 


creative power of God Himself, have given us the life we 


- now enjoy. It is Mother's Day. 


What wonderful sentiments well up in our hearts today. 
Poets, writers of deathless prose, preachers, radio com- 
mentators each try to outdo the other in attempting to 


/express adequately the thoughts in the hearts of all of us 
~when we hear or speak the word “MOTHER.” Exagger- 


jations are forgiven as we try to put into words our inmost 
feelings. 

The idea of “Mother” has been expressed by many. 
Over the radio the other day we heard “God could not 
be everywhere, that is why He made Mothers.” The the- 
ology of that statement is wrong but the sentiments which 
the speaker was trying to express are as timeless as God 
Himself. : 

Greeting cards are not famous for their immortal poetry, 
but one of them seems to have come close when it stated; 


“God took the smile that angels wear in Heaven above; 
He filled a human heart with rare unselfish love; 
He made a soul more pure and sweet than any other, 
And then He gave His work complete the name of 

MOTHER.” 


Why does this term inspire in the human heart such 
love? The simple answer is that we love most those who 


have given us most. Who has given us more than our 


mothers? She has gone down into the very valley of death 
to give us life. She has slaved and spent her time and en- 
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ergy without stinting, without measure, without counting 
the cost that we might have the things we wanted and 
which she wanted us to have. All we have and all we are 
we owe to our mothers. We should not ask ourselves why 
does this idea generate love; but, how could it do anything 
else? This unselfish love of the mother for her child 1s 
proverbial and so common that it is taken for granted. 
We expect it and when, in rare instances, it is lacking we 
are shocked and look for indications of insanity. 

Not only is this love unselfish but it is persevering. It 
follows us wherever we go, whatever we do. We may 
bring disgrace to ourselves and our families but a mother’s 
love is still there like the love of God for the wayward 
sinner. In the words of the song; 


“If I were hanged on the highest hill, Mother of mine, 
I know who’s love would follow me still, Mother of 
mine.” 


How have you repaid this love? What have you done 
to return love for love? Are you a dutiful son? Or have 
you made your mother’s hair a little greyer, her face a 
little more wrinkled, her heart a little heavier? If you have 
then turn to our Blessed Mother during her month and 
promise her that you will be a better son to her and to 
your earthly mother. Ask the help of Mary the Mother of 
Jesus to help you to be a better son, a more considerate 
son, a more loving son. Mary was given to us by Christ 
on the Cross to be our Mother. He said to John, our 
representative on Calvary, ‘Behold thy Mother’’; and to 
Mary, “Behold thy son.” Mary would take such a charge 
seriously since it was the dying wish of her only Son. Do 
you take it seriously too? 

At the Communion rail this second Sunday, Mother’s 
Day, promise Mary our Mother that you will be a better 
con to Her and to your earthly mother whether she is still 
with you here on earth or has already joined the company 
of Mothers in heaven. 

O Mary Immaculate, our heavenly Mother, take under 
thy protecting mantle, our earthly mothers, who have, 
with thy sweet help, made us what we are today. And, 
dear Mother, make us the boys they’d want us to be. 


Sincerely, 
FATHER MARTIN. 
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The Opposition Is Not Unanimous 
by Maurice Kelly 


Better than counting the “nays” is an examination 
of the reasons and motives behind them. 


1 fee HAS certainly been a great 
hue and cry in these United States 
against President Harry Truman’s at- 
tempt to name an ambassador from the 
United States to the Vatican. The oppo- 
sition has been. so noisy that it seems to 
us Catholics that all of our Protestant 
friends and countrymen are against us 
en masse. Such is not the case, however, 
non-Catholic sentiment on the matter 
being divided, some of it rather sharply. 
And no matter how long the matter 
drags on, thoughtful people are not 
going to be deceived by bogeys, bigots, 
or beware-ers. ' 
While some Methodists have been 
signing petitions against this important 
diplomatic mission, a Methodist minis- 
ter, the Rev. L. Alexander Harper of 
Weaverville, North Carolina, has al- 
lowed it to be publicly known that he 
and others like him dissent from “the 
violent attack by Protestant leaders” 
upon the appointment of a U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Vatican. He told the 


“ptess, “A Protestant can support the 


principle of the President’s decision 
without being either un-American, a 
gullible tool of the Vatican, or fertile 
soil for conversion by Bishop Sheen.” 

Bishop Richard H. Baker of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of North Caro- 


lina went on record for the measure say- . 


ing, “It seems to me that it is good for 
us to have a representation of our gov- 
ernment in that important center of the 
world. If the presence of General Clark 


can ease the tension between any ele- 


ments of this troubled world, it will be 


: poe ” ‘Though Mark Clark’s now out 


of the picture, the issue is unchanged, 
of course. 

The Massachusetts Senate, composed 
of 20 Protestants, 19 Catholics, and one 
Jew, unanimously passed a resolution 
commending President Harry Truman 
“for promoting diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and the State of 
Vatican City and for nominating Gen- 
eral Mark Clark as Ambassador.” A 
similar petition is pending in the State 
House of Representatives. 

A plea that the issue be discussed 
“calmly and deliberately, in a spirit of 
mutual respect and understanding” was 
made by the local directors of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews at its annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The decision of President Truman 
“to accredit at long last an Ambassador 
to the Vatican must be hailed as a deci- 
sion of courage, wisdom, and decency,” 
asserts the Canadian Jewish Chronicle. 
The Chronicle said that a storm of pro- 
test was to be expected, but that firm 
and responsible action proves stature of 
statesmanship on the part of the Presi- 
dent. 

The furore raised in Protestant circles 
that the sending of a U.S. Ambassador 
to the Vatican means union of Church 
and State is without any foundation, de- 
clared the Rev. John Clarence Petrie in 
a sermon to his congregation in Episco- 


_ pal churches of Cleustin and Phhakee, 


Florida. Dr. Petrie said the hue and cry 
over the question is as groundless as 
were the attacks made against Alfred E. 


Smith in 1928 when he ran for the 


iaiateds because the powerful ‘ales 


sented knew that the Vatican had @ rail 


Presidency and when it was said that hi. 
election would amount to putting thi 
Pope in the White House. The Episco. 
palian minister said that too many Com. 
munists are behind the present contro. 
vetsy against the U.S. Ambassador tc 
the Vatican to permit him to remain si 
lent. He pointed out that of the grea’ 
nations of the world, the United State 
and Russia are the only ones withoul 
representation at the Vatican. 


‘i 
Bor Corpert Hurt and Sumne 
Wells, former U.S. Secretaries of State 
have issued statements in favor of th. 
appointment. “The appointment of ¢ 
Presidential representation at the Vat i 
can cannot effect the provisions of ou 
Constitution, or shape our own interna 
policies,” Mr. Welles declared. “Fror 


the purely juridical standpoint the terri 
iad sn 


Welles, “the reason beni the charg, 
that the policy inaugurated by Presider 
Roosevelt and continued by ree a 


exercised by the Vatican throughout ¢ 
gteat part of the world was recognize 
and because the governments so repre! 


able to them sources of information pos 
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ssed by very few, if any other govern- 
ents.” Mr. Welles foresees an even 
ter benefit by having a fully ac- 
‘edited ambassador at the White House. 
‘Students of Miami University, Ox- 
wd, Ohio, in their publication, “The 
\\Gami Student’ issued a special plea for 
qjiity on the question. ‘Peace and broth- 
jjhood have been forgotten by many 
\Jotestants since President Truman an- 
‘punced his appointment of General 
‘lark as Ambassador of the Vatican,” 
paper declared editorially. 

“In our opinion,” it continued, “the 
ypointment of a representative to the 
ope was a necessary move. Situated in 
i area where the Red influence is 
‘rong the Pope is an important element 
i our fight against Russia and cannot 
> discounted as merely another Church 
pease who can do nothing but prate 
{out the evils of ungodly thought and 
tion. — 

_ “What seems even more realistic than 
_\e bigoted statement that we are over- 
oking the majority belief by sending 
lark to Rome is the proclamation that 
_eare recognizing a spiritual state. The 
mmtention: that the appointment violates 
ican concepts of the relation be- 
veen Church and State has no basis in 
‘a lity.” Miami University is a public 
)-educational institution and is pre- 
apes Protestant. 

| ‘One of the most eminent legal au- 
ort es in the United States has gone 
1 public record as indicating that there 
ee eel problem in Presi- 
pes man's naming a U. s. ~Ambassa- 


oe emeritus of par cpne 


ae sins af 
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ork Boia) Dr. Edward S. Cor- 


Bat: 


without it our policy might be com- 
pletely destroyed or seriously damaged. 
Mr. Corwin sees the need of the U.S. 
securing the help of the Vatican in our 
program against Communism in Europe. 


L ravine Mexican secular daily news- 
papers welcomed President Truman’s 
appointment of General Clark to the 
Vatican and declared it is necessary if 
we are to unify the energies of the 
Western world. ‘Times change,” said 
the Daily Excelsior, referring to the fact 
that, ‘President Truman, though a 


Airing On Sunday 


I lifted out my soul 

From the musty place 
Where it had lain the week 
Unaired within its case. 


I hung it out to sun, 

And searched it for a mark, 

Then folding it again, 

Returned it to the dark. 
—BERTHA EMOND 


Protestant, is ignoring the criticism and 
recognizes the moral authority of the 
Pope as an insuperable factor in the 
present times, thus putting an end to 
the absurdity of feigning lack of recog- 
nition of an institution like ‘the Church 
which during 20 centuries has repre- 


sented ae most fruitful hme as 3 
power.” ae 


The Charleston News and Courier, a 


secular daily mewspaper, presented a 
we scholarly review of Confederate rela- 
tions with the Vatican during the Civil © 
. Both conflicting sides in the 
Civil War found it to their advantage to” 
have their causes represented at the Holy a 
ore re 


Se ‘the aa and eae reminde 


matic. ape and have voiced “dre asti 


Us 


seemed to favor the cause of the United 
States over the Confederacy, although 
the Vatican did recognize the Confed- 
eracy to the extent of addressing a letter 
to Jefferson Davis, its President. This 
led the Confederacy to commission 
Bishop Patrick N. Lynch of Charleston 
as Minister Plenipotentiary to the Vati- 
can. 

The Bishop made a hazardous trip on 
a blockade runner which slipped out of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, one 
moonless night, with a bale of cotton 
for his bed. When General Lee surren- 
dered April 9, 1865, Bishop Lynch ob- 
tained a special pardon from President 
Andrew Johnson, took the oath of alle- 
giance at the American legation in Paris 
and returned home by way of New 
York. While he was in Rome, however, 
Cardinal Antonelli, the dominant factor 
in the Papal government then, assured 
the American ambassador Rufus King, 
that the Bishop had been received and 
recognized only as a Bishop on an ad 
limina visit and never had been recog- 
nized as a Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Many of the secular newspapers have 


reported the history of the former rela-— 


tions between the United States and the 
Vatican, pointing out that the US. 


maintained representation in Rome un-— 
der Papal rule from 1797 to 1867, 
while a Papal Consul General remained — 


in the United States until 1895. 

The State Department advises that the 
US. along with other nations, has al- 
teady recognized Vatican City as a sov- 


ereign state through various interna- cig 


tional agreements. 


While there is no. denying that el 
controversy is.a burning issue and while i 


many Protestant groups have taken dra 


that the viewpoint ago “sen 
e Vatican 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT JOTTIN Gs 


“Capital cannot do without Labor: Labor cannot do without Canin : 


by Charles B. Quirk, O.P. . 


I. THE HISTORY of modern indus- 
trial relations no single explosive situa- 
tion has had the variety of implications 
so clearly outlined as the continuing 
steel crisis. It was perhaps inevitable 
that steel management would make the 
impasse a test case for the immediate 
issue of whether or not wage increases— 
under the prevailing price-control legis- 
lation—could be granted without sub- 
stantial price increases. Possibility of 
government seizure of the steel proper- 
ties was never really remote during the 
protracted negotiations. Nor was the 
prospect that the union would refuse to 
accept the decision of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board wholly improbable. To 
characterize the many-sided dispute as 
“loaded with dynamite” is sheer under- 
statement. 

However, with the long term signifi- 
cance of the problem in focus, the basic 
issue of the affair seems to be less obvi- 
ous but actually far more important than 
all the others. As we see it, it is this. 
Assuming the progressive increase of 
productivity in U.S, industry just how 
is the increase to be divided among those 
who create the ever-expanding flow of 


_ goods and services? Upon the solution 
_of this question not only depends the 
‘complete realization of Christian social 


justice but also the ultimate survival of 
the American enterprise system. 


Terms of the Problem 
In the simplest possible terms, pro- 


_ ductivity is the measure of the ability of 
men to employ ‘their tools to. the best 
possible advantage. Technically, | _pro- 

ductivity is defined as the rate of output 


to input, or the ratio between the 
amount and value of the labor, capital, 


and management needed to do a particu- 
lar to the ae and value of the 


job actually done. 

Prior to the nineteenth century it was 
comparatively easy to determine not only 
the amounts of labor and capital that 
entered into the making of a certain 
article or the rendering of a specific 
service. However, in the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years the process of mech- 
anized production has become so highly 
complicated that not only is it difficult 
to achieve the proper proportions of the 
factors involved in any productive as- 
signment but it is almost practically im- 
possible to know just how much each 
has contributed to the final value of the 
good or service created. Right here, of 
course, is the crux of the whole problem. 

The solution of Karl Marx is very 
simple. Communist theory maintains 
that labor, in one form or another, is 
responsible for the entire value of every- 
thing from tooth picks to atom- smashers. 
As a corollary to this, Marx holds that 
interest paid to invested capital, rent, 
and profits are literally stolen from the 
workers because capitalists are expro- 
priating revenue which really should be 


paid out in wages. Of course the com-- 


monsense answer to Marx on this point 
is that anything economic has value not 
because somebody worked on it—no 
matter how laboriously or skilfully—but 
rather because somebody wants or needs 
that thing and is willing to pay what is 
asked for it. Unfortunately, much of Ia- 
bor’s philosophy of wages has subscribed 
unconsciously’ to the Marxian half-truth. 

On the other hand, for most of our 
modern-éra owners, of the tools of pro- 
duction and the raw materials used in 
making goods or supplying services 
have assumed that capital, in one form 
or another, was so vitally important that 
it should not only have the first cut of 
the economic pie but also the largest. 


—POPE PIUS XI 


For many generations the legal oracle: 
of the United States has sustained th. 
point of view, economic theorists unde; 
wrote it in college classrooms, and U.§ 
capitalism enforced it by the shee 
power of entrenchment. 

At the mid-20th century, America 
organized labor has directly or indirect] 
challenged “‘Jaissez-faire’” capitalism t 
such a successful degree that few spoke: 
imen for ownership or managemer 
would seriously attempt the defense o' 
a theory of distribution which only yes 
terday was taken to be self-evident. I, 
fact, with the gradual emergence o 
what has been called “welfare capita]: 
ism,’ a new generation of America) 
management experiences real embarrass 
ment when one of the “‘old school” dis 
plays nostalgia for the ‘“‘good old se 
when labor was regarded solely as | 
commodity to be bought and sold a ; 
cording to the law of supply and de 

mand. 


women to be hired as cheaply as es 


forces as other than groups of ese 


purpose of Big Business was to me 
much, profit, as_ the, freight, would Tos 
oes the industrial naclinenn th) 


money. 
Confronted with this 


 usiness’’ attitude and dogged both by 
ae devastating effect of chronic depres- 
ions and the consistent refusal of the 
rw to recognize the right to free col- 
Sctive bargaining, American unions 
ould well have turned to the radicalism 
f European labor organizations. That 
a iey did not do so is ascribable largely 
) the almost unique vitality of a young 
“/ation and to the wisdom of the found- 
“its of the modern American labor move- 
{ pent. Only one course of effective action 
, emed possible and that was to oppose 
\ business unionism’ to “business is 
Jusiness.”” Growing rapidly in numbers 
od strength, labor unions approached 
gach new crisis with a philosophy of 
‘kpediency. “Get all that we can, now. 
‘et social reform wait until tomorrow. 
Yur job is to take care of our own, here 
nd in the present. And let the future 
ike care of everybody else.” Judged by 
‘ye realities of today, this was obviously 
| thoroughly short-sighted, selfish men- 
ility. But this was yesterday, and yester- 
ay labor was a struggling minority 
‘roup wholly on the defensive. 
From the Thirties forward something 
-£ a revolution has been developing in 
\merican labor relations. It would be 
xtremely naive ‘to think of it, yet, as 
Sore than directional, because it is not 
lear just what proportions of American 
stry are fully committed to its basic 
I sophy. The most hopeful thing 


critical period in the history of 
1 ited States. 


k me nen are tee iaing themselves and 
re for which they speak as cus- 
fa 1 national asset, as sabiocess 


hel itself the aE 


s and ports was the for- . 


if 
sary to make this way of life possible for 
all men. It would accomplish this by 
achieving the proper balance in dis- 
tributing profits to labor in the form of 
high wage rates, to capital in the form 
of reasonable return on its investment, 
and to consumers in the form of reason- 
ably low prices. 

Facing this new breed of management 
personnel across the bargaining tables 
of the nation, labor has representatives 
who can match management in intelli- 
gence, comprehension, and maturity. 
Most of these labor negotiators are 
young men. Some are college-trained. 
All of them have at their finger tips the 
cumulative data assembled by research 
departments that in every way rival 
those of management. In all essentials 
they are the equals of their management 
counterparts. 

Today when these Spokesnen for 
strategic American unions present the 
position of their organizations, they 
speak with an awareness that they are 
not engaged in a struggle of strength 
with capitalists whose sole aim is to 
keep labor, and therefore wages, in the 
lowest place. Rather, the mutuality of 
interest between management and labor 
is so obvious that union leaders con- 
sciously weigh their demands against 
the fully publicized financial position of 
the enterprise which employs both labor 
and management jointly. The problem 
no longer is one of a tug of war between 
excessive profits and the highest wage 
rates obtainable. I¢ is one of equitable 


division of revenue earned among those — 


who have earned it. The threat of a 
strike or lockout arises over the judg- 
ment of the contending parties as to 
what is actually sable in the light of 
economic Be 


The Steel Pie 
To emphasize the real or alleged mag- 


“package” offer. made by the Wage Sta- 


i: cae Board to ee ste union is| to er 
\ re the : } . - 


_ impact of two wars, with an inte 
ag of boom prosp 
nitude of current steel profits or the — ih 


substantially increased without making 
the pie much larger than it is now. The 
steel unions maintain that this is not 
only possible but that it must be done. 
And they defend their claim by appeal- 
ing to the fact that because the pie can 
be put on the table more cheaply than 
was possible ten years ago or even three 
years ago it’s actually a bigger pie than 
it appears to be. 

Management argues that although la- 
bor is entitled to a larger portion of 
steel’s gross revenue pie this cannot now 
be given without doing one of two 
things. Either it must pare down capi- 
tal’s share which, it maintains, cannot 


be done without sacrificing both the 


quality and size of the pie. Or it must 


make the pie so big that the customers 


cannot or will not buy it. 

Both management and labor have 
gathered formidable statistics to present 
their respective arguments to the Ameri- 
can people. But statistics are pliable 
tools that can be employed with equal 
effect to support either side of any dis- 
pute. The really definitive factor in the 
whole problem—the rate of productivity 
increase in the steel industry—is unfor- 
tunately not measurable statistically. At 
least it is practically impossible to prove 
or disprove, scientifically, whether or 
not the price of producing steel has been 
so reduced that it is now possible to in- 
crease labor costs without at the same 
time lowering profits below levels that 
have made investment capital available 
to the steel industry. - 

However, this. much seems certains) 
and, in the last analysis, it is the most 


important single aspect of the Ren) et 
versy: even though the ability of steel- _ 


men to make their product more cheaply _ 


cannot be accurately” determined, com-— 


mon sense is on the side of labor. The 


FAITH WITH A SMILE 


by Edmond More 


Penance, discipline, and the hard facts of life cannot 
displace the spiritual value of a smile: 


A MISERABLE SAINT is an 


anachronism. 

It is impossible for a really holy per- 
son to be unhappy, for the pursuit. of 
holiness is the pursuit of happiness. The 
Holy Father himself not long ago told 
the two U.S. comedians, Chic Johnson 
and Oly Olsen that ‘the world needs 
more laughter and a greater sense of 
humor.” It will be noticed that in most 
of the pictures of His Holiness he is 
either smiling broadly or has an amused 
flicker on his face. Yet nobody in the 
wide world has a greater burden on his 
shoulders. Without a sense of humor it 
would be well nigh impossible for the 
Pope to endure the inanities and almost 
childish behaviour of many governments 
in the world today. 

Lightheartedness has ever been the 
prerogative of Catholicism. Even on the 
scaffold the martyrs have frequently 
bandied a quip or a jest with their exe- 
cutioners. When Mary Queen of Scots 
knelt for execution at Fotheringay it 

- was not she who was miserable, it was 
her headsman. He, poor man, was so 
upset that he made a false stroke with 
his axe. He had to control his emotion 

and take another blow before he de- 

_capitated the Queen. Many of the mar- 

tyrs in the few minutes before their 
death prayed publicly, not only for 

_ themselves but for their enemies by 

whom they were condemned. To the on- 
lookers it must have been amusing to 

see the look of consternation on the 
~ faces of the executioners as the coals of 
oa were heaped upon their heads. 

4 en has that light touch en- 


tirely absent from the non-Catholic sects. 
You have only to compare the vatying 
outlooks upon life. The Catholic has 


Gratitude 


Thank God for the trees and 
flowers of light 

And the long days of sunshine 
and mirth. 

Thank God for the wine of the 
fruit and field 

And the good things nurtured 
in earth. 


Thank God for the pains to 
mellow the mirth 

And the desolate rains that fall. 

Thank God for the rigors that 
winter instills - 

To enrich the oriole’s call. 


Thank God for them all, the 
laughs and the stings, 

The fears of the weak and 
strong; 

Thank God for the peace which 
follows the storm; 

Thank God for the notes of the 
song. 


—ANNE* TANSEY _ 


intuitively the conviction that his re- 
ligion reaches out to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. It is not bounded by na- 
tional or local frontiers. It has length, 
breadth and depth. Its spaciousness au- 
tomatically infuses a breadth of mind 


and a tolerance that can assimilate an 
sympathize with all the pecularities an 
vagaries of the peoples throughout th’ 
globe. A religion that can embrace a. 
African Black and an Oxford Blue an: 
knit them into the same voluntary societ 
strikes a note of humor. The non-Cath 
olic Christian on the other hand, is nay 
rowed by his sect. He has the feeling a! 
being in a little pool, isolated from th 
main stream of Christianity. He is cit 
cumscribed, localized, sidetracked an 
largely ignored, except in his own i 
mediate circle of locality, and there i 
nothing laughable about that—to hi 


rege 


Western playwrights were sedeats in th 
atmosphere of Catholicism and whi 
keeping to the moral, did not forget t 
introduce humor in their work. Dr 
would not have appealed to the less 
cated of the people unless there 
been @ spice of fun and frolic. 
were ready to laugh at the playwri 
caricatures of the fat monk, the bibbin 
friar, or the nagging woman. The 


one’s own foibles in another pers 
The many Christian sects, gener, 
speaking, are against the stage, n 
saved the stage they are gen 1 


tion from the light and color of 


“tholcism. It is difficult to be cheerful in 
a black and gray atmosphere. They are 
i like the man who has not been invited 
is the party and stands outséde the house 
Plenierating the festivities. 

i It must be shocking for the non-Cath- 
i plic to realize that the Catholic Church 


was the progenitor of the public houses 
vand drinking saloons. But if he is over 
-ighteous, the shock will do him good. 
jt all sprang from the hospitality of the 
| .monks of old who had guest houses for 
“be reception of travelers and saw to it 
tjhat every visitor had a flagon of wine 
‘pt a mug of mead. At the dissolution of 
‘jhe monasteries the guest houses were 
_onverted into inns and taverns for the 
oublic at large. There was a change of 
ownership not for the better, but the 
principle of the hospitality and the con- 
-yiviality of wine and company remained. 
‘ Nowadays, the most rabid opponents of 
rinking ate the sects. They are as mis- 
table as a teetotaler. 


‘1 Our Lord Himself gave the impri- 
sinatur to wine at the feast of Cana, and 
ve can be quite sure that He would not 
ave been a wet blanket at the party. 
; We ate entitled to:think, rather, that 
; de was the life and soul of the party. 

We cannot possibly i imagine Him sitting 
here in gloom and misery while every- 
ody else was enjoying himself. With- 
ut irreverence we could assume, too, 
hat He was merely teasing His mother 


rst to perform the miracle. It is un- 
thinkable, certainly, that He roundly 
bbed her, as so many of our non- 
lic friends assert. 


much. Can we not imagine the 
S ee their ide oe 


+ 


betes ai to. lift their 


se of ie Divine 
He 


fh a jocular way, when He refused at: 


yi ore have smiled 


| 


sanctimonious Pharisees with phrases 
that stung like whips of scorpions. After 
severity, there is generally need for a 
softening smile, and the discomfiture 
of the Pharisees must have been vastly 
entertaining to the folks who had suf- 
fered from the extravagances of the 


Premonition 
The foreboding in Mary’s heart 


The hill is green, my little One— 
Why do I shrink in dread? 


Its winds are soft and summer warm; © 


They play with the curls of Your 
head. | 


The view from the hill is fair, my 
Pet— 


Why do I fear its peace? 
The sun is weary, is ready to set; 


It cries to the west for release. 


The hill is barren, my only One. 
You hang there, the day is late. 


I stand beneath You with such 
eager hands, 


Yet all I can do is wait. 


—CaL VON 


hypocrites. Could the onlookers have te- 
frained from smiling when He turned 
the tables on the moneychangers and set 
them scrambling for their precious coins 
while trying to avoid His whip? How 
the faithful must have chuckled when — 
He confounded the smart guys, like the — 


» lawyer «who tried: tow ensnare Him. . 


Would Christ Himself not. have'smiled . 


at the- stupefaction, albeit pleasant, of a 
“leper who suddenly found himself iletic’ ‘ 


or at a blind. man who could not con- 
ait his j jor: at s se the) world around — 
itis | 


a 
¢ 
- 
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knows that it is a poor heart that never — 


the little haman weaknesses of His own 
apostles and disciples, at their petty 
jealousies, their pomposities when in an 
excess of zeal they would try and push 
back the crowd from their Master’s path. 

Our Lord must have been cheerful. 
That same cheerfulness was communi- 
cated to His followers. He prescribed 
a hard doctrine, but it was a worthwhile ~ 
doctrine. All things that are worthwhile 
are hard. But there was nothing of 
gloom and misery in the prescription. In 
fact, He expressly forbade His followers 
to walk about with faces like a wet 
week, as did the Pharisees. 


Our separated brethren are usyally 
shocked when they visit the Continental — 
countries, to see what they consider the 
abandoned behavior of Catholics. They 
actually witness the priests sitting with 
their parishioners and enjoying a glass 
of wine in a cafe. It is the last stage of 
degradation! Their hearts must be rived 
when in Spain or Italy they observe the 
clergy present at the dances of their pa- 
rishioners, or assisting at the sing-songs 
so beloved of the European peasantry. 
They forget that Our Lord Himself 
graced the party at Cana and probably 
witnessed the dancing and fun insep- 
arable from most wedding feasts. The 
Continental Catholics are behaving nat- 
urally. They are giving expression to the 
desire for relaxation and enjoyment and 
are encouraged to do so by the Church 
itself. With her two thousand years of 
experience, the Church can be expected 
to know the needs of humanity. She 


rejoices and that all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy. In season she 
clamps down on frivolity, in order to 
keep a balance, but never has she in- 
sisted that morbidity, misery and melan- 
cholia are the hallmarks of a Christian, 
This, unfortunately, is where : many of — - 
our reg ee brethren have done a great 


of Ae Tr 
pression th tt 
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The Last Stand 

While it is true that the monthly 
corporate Communion of the Holy 
Name Society is an all-year-round ac- 
tivity, we usually think in terms of an 
officer's administration as extending 
from September to June. The June 
Communion Sunday, therefore, offi- 
cially will mark the end of the present 
administration. It will be the last 
stand of the present group of officers. 
This last program obviously should be 
a red-letter day for the branch in so 
far that a suitable program should be 
planned which would climax the 
year's activity. The program must in- 
fluence our membership to such an ex- 
tent that it will anxiously await the 
opening of a new activities year the 
following September. 

A very natural theme presents itself 
to all Holy Name Societies for their 
June program. This theme is Catholic 
Education. We all realize that the fu- 
ture educational policies of a man’s 
children come into focus at the end of 
a school year. Therefore, it has been 
suggested that all Holy Name Socie- 
ties dedicate their monthly corporate 

Communion and program in June to 
Catholic Education. 

Let’s go over to St. Bede’s and spend 
another evening with the officers of 
that branch as they work out the de- 

tails for their observance of Catholic 
| Education Month. 


‘The Project 

By As the meeting of St. Bede’s got 
under way Ed James, the President, 

announced to his group of officers that 

_ sin keeping with the program outline - 
for the year~St. Bede’s will observe « 

. “ pseu e Education Month i in June. He 


by F. A. M. 


announced to his group of officers that 
this obsetvance could follow some of 
the ideas set forth earlier in the year 
when complete program was 
adopted. As a refresher to his group 
of officers Ed decided to briefly out- 
line these ideas, First of all, a special 
speaker could be engaged whose sub- 
ject matter would focus men’s atten- 
tion on the importance of Catholic Ed- 
ucation. This speaker could present 
the men of St. Bede’s with a sound un- 
derstanding of the meaning of Cath- 
olic Education and could guide them 
in meeting the educational problems 
of their children with sound judg- 
ment. The June graduates of the pa- 
rochial school could be invited as spe- 
cial guests with an official reception 
ceremony for the boy. graduates into 
the-Holy Name Society. With these 
preliminary ideas announced, the of- 
ficers at St. Bede’s were ready to plan 
in detail their June program. Earl 
Thompson, the Catholic Action Chait- 
man, immediately moved that the 
President contact the Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools in an effort to 
secure a qualified speaker for the June 
breakfast meeting. The motion was 
carried and the President agreed to as- 
sume the responsibility of making the 
necessary contacts. 


the 


: Special Guests ~ 
Jim Murphy, the Vice President, pro- 
posed a plan whereby the graduates of 


the parochial school would be invited | 
to attend the corporate Communion) 


Mass of the Holy Name Society as 


well as the breakfast meeting to fol- 


low. Don Sebastian, the Treasurer, 
agreed with Jim and.further suggested 


that the Sister Superior be contacted 


suggested that ‘the special 


ACTION ON THE PARISH FRONT 


A Monthly Series on Holy Name Organization 


and be asked to make this Holy Nam 
activity part of the graduation cere 
mony of the school. Don was immedi 
ately commissioned to make the con 
tact with the Sister Superior and worl 
out these details. 

The Membership Chairman, Al Fin 
negan, of course, immediately saw a1 
opportunity to bring into the rank 
of the Holy Name Society an obviou 
class of new members. He suggeste 
that at the Communion Mass a specia 
reception ceremony be conducted fo 
the boys of the graduating class. I 
was his opinion that if these boys wer 
officially enrolled into the Holy Nam 
Society at this very crucial period o 
their lives, they would immediatel 
build up an active participation in th 
Confraternity. The Spiritual Directo 
was very willing to follow through o: 
this suggestion of Al Finnegan’s an 
assured the group that he would as 
sume the responsibility of conductin, 
thé official reception ceremony durin 
the Communion Mass. prc 

Charlie Brown, the Secretary, urge 
the group to present these new mem 
bers of the eighth grade with a Hol 
Name Button and a Holy Name Mar 
ual at the reception ceremony. ‘Th 
suggeston was approved and the n 
essary supplies were to be secured b 
the Secretary. : 

George Smith, the Retreat — Chai 
man, suggested to the Secretary. that 
special notice be sent to the eke 
all the graduates extending a sp 
invitation to them to be presen 
guests of honor with their sons 
daughters as the case may be. He als 


being artanged forthe Ju 


; atlined in the regular notices going 
» the membership so as to build up a 
joord breaking attendance at this last 
‘ecting of the present administration. 
ie also urged exceptional pulpit an- 
‘yuncements and, if possible, posters 
hi the vestibule of the church and 
\ 


ii 
wh 
i 


i 


‘hool. All of these promotional ideas 
ere very graciously accepted and the 
ficers in charge agreed to do what 
ie “ey could to put them into operation. 


Communion Intention 


i -It was then announced that the 
|| ommunion Intention for the month 
is June was listed as “Religious Vo- 
hi tions.” Charlie Brown was asked to 
Nik : sure to emphasize this Communion 
“| stention in his mailed notices. It was 
ii splained that all Holy Name men 
Geinly understand the need today 
jt inspirational leadership both out- 
_de of the Church and in the Church. 
‘here was a great need for young 
jople to enter into the religious life. 
was felt that the prayers of the 
oly Name men at Holy Communion 
ald well be offered for this special 
(tention, 

a 


Meeting Entertainment 


_ James indicated that the next 
of business to discuss was some 


n himself to discuss the matter 
e school sisters in an effort to 
whether or not the graduating 
ae have some entertainment 


a ecied him that the group 


e was happy to announce that 
lem was solved for the June 


raged happy to provide the 


idea since it would | 
tes realize ie ite 


| 


means the regular order of business 
would prevail and that in addition to 
the normal business of the month the 
installation of new officers would be 
conducted. 

Before discussing the installation of 
officers, however, it was agreed to in- 
clude in the program of the morning 
a recognition of the observance of 
Flag Day which occurs on June 14. 
Jim Murphy agreed to arrange with 
the Boy Scouts to take over this part 
of the program. All were in agreement. 


Installation of Officers 

As indicated above, the next order 
of business called for a discussion on 
the program to be followed in connec- 
nection with the installation of the 
new officers who were being elected 
at the May meeting. It was mutually 
agreed that this installation of officers 
be executed with complete ceremony 
and that the official installation of of- 


Once More the 
Flood 


Noah built his ark of sturdy 
stuff, 

Of sound and sacred wood. 

Noah made his sons the same, 

‘Stalwart, brave and good. 


Noah’s ark withstood the’ rising 
flood, : 
Ascended wave on er: wave. 

Noah’s sons went on to life, 

‘Not to shame of a loser’s grave. 
\ 

Again the sons of Noah stand 

before 

A crimson flood of hate— 

But Noah’s sons are weaker now, 

Too eas toulzolcl the gate. 


The flood i is rising waveon _—‘| 

terror Wave 9 =: i 

| Overflowing map and chart. 
Sons of Noah, rise and wrap 


May we. suggest, Mee 


ficers ceremony as printed in the Of- 
ficial Officers’ Handbook published by 
the National Headquarters of the 


Holy Name Society be followed in de- 


tail. The Spiritual Director was in 
complete agreement with this sugges- 
tion since he felt that the impressions 
made upon a new officer in the begin- 
ning of his term of office would be 
lasting and that an official ceremony 
would instill into the minds of the 
new officers their duties and responsi- 
bilities to the Society. The ceremony 
would be conducted by the Spiritual 
Director immediately after the com- 
plete business of the present adminis- 
tration was concluded. Ed. James 
would officially turn the gavel over 


to the Spiritual Director who in turn - 


would install the officers and present 
the new President. 


Report to Diocesan Office 


The Secretary reported that he had 
received an official officers’ question- 
naire form from the Diocesan Office 
on which was to be inscribed the 
names and addresses of the newly 
elected officers. He informed his fel- 
low officers that he would take care 
of filing this official report immedi- 
ately after the elections so that the 
new officers would receive all neces- 
sary information from the Diocesan 
Union Office. 

Preview 
_ The June issue of the Holy Name 
Journal will be the last until Septem- 
ber. In these columns, therefore, next 


month we shall attempt to present a _ 
complete outline of the activities pro- 


gram for the 1952-1953 activities year. 


We shall also go into detail on the 


September program so that the sum- 


mer months can be used to. build up a as : 5 
banner opening Holy Name. a leak 


on the second ‘Sunday in S 


| Your father's: ark aa noe ‘ ole 


2 ceives 


i oi oO Oh ee 


MEN IN WHITE 


by Stephen Murray 


No, not doctors—but men to aid the doctors 


in the necessary work of caring for the sick. 


M:. ARE NOW entering the 


hitherto predominantly feminine field 
of nursing. St. Elizabeth School of 
Nursing in Covington, Kentucky, is 
one of the very few educational insti- 
tutions pioneering in the field of train- 
ing male nurses. The school graduated 
its first male nurse-in 1951 and now 
has six other men students in training, 
most of them ex-GI’s who became in- 
terested in the nursing profession af- 
ter serving in the medical corps of the 
armed services. 

One student explained his desire for 
the profession, “I was a surgical tech- 
nician for three years in the Army and 
this Fee led me to seek nursing 
training.” Another decided to become 
a nurse after he had worked in a vet- 
erans hospital and “found great satis- 
faction in helping patients.” 

If this trend continues, on a bigger 
scale, the nursing shortage problem 
may be solved. There are many de- 
cided advantages in having a-large 
part of our nursing corps composed of 


men. Much of the work in a hospital 
‘requires the physical strength of a 
male nurse. There are alcoholic cases, 


and patients with temporary derange- 


_ ments. Male nurses are to be preferred 


for post mortem work, and at many 
operations. In fact the male nurse re- 
more extensive training in 
emergency technique and operating 
room work than does his female 


_ counterpart. Otherwise the curriculum 


of the male nurse student is identical 


S to that received by the female student, 
: except that: urology. is substituted for 


There is also a very practical-eco- 
nomic side to the matter. It takes a 
long time and considerable expense to 
train a nurse, either male or female. 
In most cases girl nurses leave the pro- 
fession after a few years to marry and 
take on the cares of motherhood. 
Some of them occasionally do part 
time nursing, but for the most part 
they are lost to the profession. It is 
different with a man. Few of them 
would want to give up the profession 
after spending three years of hard 
work and study. When they marry 
they do not have to retire from nurs- 
ing, but instead grow with their pro- 
fesston through the years. They can 
substitute in many instances for fe- 
male nurses in industry, thus provid- 
ing the maternity wards of our regular 
hospitals with more women nurses. 


Norsine, OF COURSE, is a very hon- 


orable and highly regarded profession. 
It provides economic security for a 
young husband and father. It provides 
a secondary alternative for the young 


man who wants to be a doctor, but 


who cannot make the studies, or finds 
himself unable to be accepted in a 
medical school, or cannot afford the 
huge expense necessary for a medical 
education. A career in nursing places 
him in the same humanitarian field. 
The profession is never over staffed, 
and there are no seasonal lay-offs, The 


. profession also pays well. In time it 
will pay even better and offer many 
additional advantages for the male 
nurse who i is alee a bod of a ens 


Once the idea of male nurses be 
comes established, our hospitals ma 
be able to open the new wings whic 
have in many cases been built and lel. 
idle due to the lack of nurses; wing 
that have been closed for the same rez) 
son may be re-opened. There was 
time when there were bed shortage 
in our hospitals. That situation ha 
been largely corrected, but there is n 
correction in the immediate future fo 
the shortage of nurses—unless mor. 
men turn to this newly ores pre 
fession. 

In the year 1950, a total of 32; 
beds had to be eliminated from 
nation’s hospitals because there wi 
no nutses to attend the patients. Ther 
is a general overcrowding of the avail 
able wards and there is considerabl 
neglect of patients. Ninety per cent 0 
out hospitals are short of nurses, sex 
enty-five per cent of them critica 
short. In 1948 the American Medi 
Association reported a shortage of 57 
263 nurses. By 1950 the figure rose t| 
80,000. That means 80,000 Bp 


men who can qualify for the we 
campaign was instituted to recru 


529 


000 high school girls into the nv tsi ; 
succeed. Of the 77,000 nut 
served with the Army and N 


ing World War Il, 63 000 
leased, but many of these mat 


vou 
Had spel otk those <a 


ing field, our shortage of nurses might 
ow be a thing of the past. I know 
e young lad who won the Silver Star 
for heroically staying by the wounded 
his care and displaying remarkable 
medical talent as a member of the 
medical corps. He is now clerking in a 
‘grocery store. His economic status, for 
ne thing, would have been greatly 
‘elevated had he been given civilian 
pursing training, especially as he hated 
:o give up his medical labors in the same 
‘measure that he wanted release from 
military duty. He never thought of 
‘nursing as a profession; that was for 
‘}women only, as things stood at that 


it mount of NS with a cam- 


» 


for this critical field. 


i “We look upon male nursing: as a 
5trange innovation, but this is not 
feally the case. Male nursing goes back 
ng way in the world’s history. In 
‘olden days nursing was considered 
an’s field and no woman ever 
ught of entering it. It is only in 
she last few hundred years that women 
0k up nursing. The Christian hos- 
ls of the Middle Ages were staffed 
ly by men nurses. The patron saint 
he nursing profession, St. Camillus 
ellis of Italy—nothing feminine 
him, certainly—founded an or- 
ft nursing monks who used as the 
a of their calling a red cross 


rominently on their tunics. 
Mis 


“nents, many young men may be eRe 


‘the early Church ceased, Cath- 
10p pads ee One 


soon as the eras of persecution 


tablished in Paris in 660 by St. Lan- 
dry, Bishop of Paris. St. Augustine of 
Canterbury gave England its first hos- 
pital in 596. The nurses in all these hos- 
pitals were men, supervised by monks. 

The Crusaders built hospitals along 
the routes which they traveled to the 
Holy Land and staffed them with sev- 
eral orders of Knighthood. The most 
famous of these orders was the Knights 
of the Order of. the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem. 

The Knights of St. John, a fraternal 
organization still in existence, were at 
the outset a nursing brotherhood. 
Theit work led people to call them 
“The Hospitallers.”’ Later they became 
known as the Knights of Malta, who 


to this day maintain a hospital of their _ 


own in Naples, Italy. 

Most of the monastic orders of the 
Medieval Church maintained hospitals 
and serviced them with monks of their 
own orders, some of whom were doc- 
tors and others nurses and attendants. 
After the thirteenth century, however, 
Pope Honorius IV separated the func- 
tions of a clergyman from those of a 
physician. 

It was probably the dissolution of 
the Catholic hospital system (there 
were 750 such hospitals in England 
alone) by the Reformation that led 
men to desert the field of nursing. In 
1536 the Crown of England turned all 
Catholics out of England's hospitals 
and allowed the buildings to rot away 
from disuse while the former patients 
died in the gutters of London and 
elsewhere. In Italy, however, the 
Church continued to maintain the hos- 
pital system, wath, men nurses — in 


charge. 


Tue way in 25 women first entered 


the field of nursing is not a very pleas- 


ant story. After the dissolution of the 


itals the sick of eee were left a 


hospital wards to care for the sick. 
In great part they were criminals and 
women of low repute. They were 
dirty, slouchy in appearance and were 
frequently drunk. These houses of 
horror found their way to the Colo- 
nies and later came under municipal, 
state or federal control. 


Social minded citizens were revolted 
at the pitiful condition of the sick in- 
mates and at the high mortality rate. 
They decided that those who cared for 
the sick should receive at least some 
training, and they felt that criminals 
were by no means the proper material 
for nurses. But it was very difficult to 
secure girls of good character to enter 
the service of a hospital, it being work 
which no self-respecting girl would 
think of adopting, nor would her fam- 
ily permit her to do so if she were so 
inclined from humanitarian reasons. A 
girl’s reputation was ruined when she 
entered the field of nursing. 


Little by little this condition was 
eased, a better caliber of girls were en- 
gaged for nursing and they were given 
some training in their work. Before 
long, hospitals opened nursing schools 
to train their personnel. These schools 
achieved scholastic standards and nurses 
went on to advanced work, receiving 
degrees in higher education. The 
Catholic University of America opened 
its graduate school of nursing in 1933. 


With the advancements made by 


medical science over the decades, with 
new treatments requiring skill for ad- 


ministration, with hospital insurance 


coverage and the splendid service ren- 


dered the sick in our nation’s hospi- 


tals, people began to go there in 
greater and greater numbers, Soon 
nearly all expectant _ mothers entered 4 


maternity wards. The ‘result of this 
sudden influx of patients into the = 


Stan 


iy 


On The 


SIDELINES 


Baseball's No. | Enigma 

That certain thing called determina- 
tion is hard to wrap up and say, “here it 
s.’ But here is that something, nicely 
wrapped up in the 200-pound frame of 
Sal Maglie, miracle member of the New 
York Giants pitching staff, who is often 
called baseball’s No. 1 enigma! 

Maglie, in case you aren’t familiar 
with the facts, is rated by many baseball 
experts as the best-hurler in the majors 
today. And that’s really quite a compli- 


“ment .when you ‘consider it posts him 


above such highly-heralded hurlers. as 


Ned Garver, Preacher Roe, Allie Rey- 
nolds, Don Newcombe, ‘Bob Feller, 
Harry Brecheen, Mel Parnell, Ewell 
Blackwell, Warren Spahn and Vic Ras- 
chi, among others. 


Sal’s meteoric rise to stardom presents — 


one of the oddest cases in the history of 
baseball. Now in his fifteenth season in 
organized baseball, he has had only two 
winning seasons in the big leagues. He 
started in the minors at the age of 21, 
and now at 35 has just reached the pin- 
nacle of pitching success. And it was 
grim determination, combined with in- 
domitable perseverance, that eventually 
spurred him on to victory, fame and 


_ fortune. 


A Dull Debut 

Sal broke into pro ball with the Buf- 
falo Bisons of the International League 
in 1938. He appeared in five games and 
accounted for no victories and a lone 


defeat, Not too good. 


The following season he worked in 
39 games for the Bisons, winning three 


_and losing seven.Again a mediocre pet- 
formance. ; 
Worse yet, he participated in 23 
games for the Herd in 1940 and went 
winless while dropping seven games. So, 


in his three seasons with the Bisons, 
Maglie had won three games and 
dropped 15. Such a record hardly mer- 
ited rave notices. 

Shunted to Elmira in the Eastern 
League in 1941, he improved enough in 
this lower classification to register 21 
victories and 15 defeats. Brought back 
to the International loop by Jersey City 
in 1942, he posted an acceptable record 
of nine wins and six setbacks. 

After the 1942 season, Sal sat back 
and took inventory on his pitching 
prowess. Upon close scrutiny, he decided 


See 


SAL MAGLIE 


_ to hang up his spikes and glove. So in 


1943 and 1944, he stayed on the re- 
tirement list. How he kept busy during 
that two-year hiatus is of no particular 
significance. The fact that he stayed off 
the pitching mound and earned a living 
by other means than baseball is more 
important. 


Prodigal Pitcher Returns 
The old baseball bug, however, even- 
tually got the best of Maglie, and he 


returned to the firing line with Jersey 


with Dick Stedler 


City in 1945. His comeback effort 
amounted to three wins and seven de- 
feats, hardly an indication that he would. 
develop into a phenomenal major league 
moundsman. 
Disgusted with his records and at- 
tracted by the fancy financial figures of- 
fered American players for performing 
in the Mexican League, Maglie packed. 
bag and baggage, bade adieu to all his 
friends and family in Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., and headed for South of the Border. 


It was there that Our Pal Sal accustomed | 


himself to wearing sideburns, but there! 
also picked up the mound artistry that 
eventually gained him marvelous success 
in the majors. 

Just what happened to Maglie in 
Mexico that helped him to develop into 
a magician on the mound? Sal best an- 
swers that question himself. “In Mex- 

’ the six-foot-two, righthander ex 
Bae “I played for Aldofo Luque, a 
former big league pitcher and a mighty 
good one in his prime. There’s no secret 
to my stuff. There’s no Houdini. in al 
just control. That’s the answer. ; 

“At the time,’’ Sal continues, ‘‘I ee 
a notebook. I’d jot down every ball hit 
hard by an opposing batter. It was quite 
a collection of material. But one. day, 
Luque pointed out it wasn’t much good 
to know a hitter’s weakness if you can’ 
pitch to it. So I stopped bookkeeping 
and learned control. “i 

‘‘A pitcher must pitch to spots,’ ' Mag } 
lie adds. “If he can’t do that, he'll los 
no matter how much speed he has o 
how accurate a book he collects on th 
enemy. You’ve got to control the ball a! li 
thé time and then’ “just nip the ots 
of the strike zone.’ 


ii 


An Apt Pupil 


Luque is shown by his remarkable record 
yince his return to the Giants. His rise 


\o stardom wasn’t instantaneous. But it 


Following four seasons of South-of- 
‘Border competition, Maglie was re- 


itcher when he reported to Manager 
| eo Durocher at the New York Giants 
. Phoenix, Arizona, in the Spring 
0. Most of his pitching was done 


E of a sudden, the Giant pitching 
umbled and Manager Durocher 
lire need of a starter. So, in a 


Es 
5 


nicely with an 11-inning, 


Gl Onyhe 


“Gosh, I’m sorry Mom,—I made an error!” 


move, he gave Sideburn Sal _ 


And that was the spting- tec 
d him with the con- League teams last season. 
| f Sal Maglie, | 


Pittsburgh dropping fair by 
inches to deprive Sal of 
gaining that honor. In that 
game, too, Our Pal Sal al- 
so missed the 46-year-old 
record of pitching five 
straight shutouts held by 
Doc White of the old 
“Hitless Wonders” Chi- 
cago White Sox. Even with 
his late start, Maglie won 
18 and lost only four 
games that season. 


Sal's On The Spot 

When the 1951 season 
began, the critics were won- 
dering if Maglie could re- 
peat with another remark- 
able record. Or was he just 
a flash-in-the-pan? When 
he dropped his first two 
games, the outlook’ for 
Maglie was none too rosy. 
But that was where Sal proved that he 
was a genuine major league hurler and 
that he had the determination and stuff to 
come from behind like a true champion. 
For, even though he had a rough begin- 


ning, he bounced back brilliantly to be- 


come the 1951 season’s first 20-game 
winner in the National League, winning 


nine in a row at one stretch and even- 


tually compiling a neat 23-6 record. 
Though Maglie lost a game to the 


New York Yankees in the World Series, 


he gained additional admirers when he 
offered no alibis but even praised the 


_ Yankee hitters, particularly Joe DiMag- 
gio, who hit a crucial homer off him. 


That he is now recognized as a full- 
fledged major leaguer was shown by the 
fact that he was one of that distin- 


guished group of players who received — 


wh 


‘Strongest language he ever was heard 
to use was, “Oh my side and body!” or 
_ ““May the saints save us.” 


with lots of wonderful gifts by fri 


_ amon, 


season. If determination is all that’s 
needed to turn the trick, the job is as 
good as done right now. And baseball’s 
No. 1 enigma would be solved! 


Famous Words 

Branch Rickey, discussing a rookie 
pitcher who learns quickly: “His brain 
is two years ahead of his arm.” 

Sports Columnist Red Smith describes 
himself, ‘““Married, myopic and heavily 
dandruffed.” 

Describing a telecast of a Brooklyn 
Dodger game last year, sportscaster Red 
Barber said, “As a reporter, I’m amazed 
at.the verisimilitude of the picture.” Re- 
viewing the telecast, a Philadelphia TV 
editor wrote, ‘“As a reporter, I’m amazed 
at Barbet’s sesquipedalianism.” “As a 
fan,” chides Horace Heckler, “I am 
amazed at such persiflage.” 

A coach praising a sophomore half- 
back, described him as a “‘crazy-legged 
runner. He runs better sideways than 
straight ahead.” 

“I have a suggestion,’ broke in the 
late Bo McMillin. “Why not have him 
face the sidelines to run forward?” 

McMillin, incidentally, died last 
March. A highlight of the stories told 
at the time of his death was one which 
brought out that as a college coach, Bo 
said a Rosary the night before every — 
Indiana game. The revered old gentle- 
man never used profanity or drank. 


What Price Glory? i 

Max Zaslofsky, a truly great pro 
basketball player with the N. Y. Knick- 
etbockers of the N.B.A. was shower 


on a “night” in his honor in Ma 
Square Garden last season. 
e gift a 


hie 
current 


Fuzzy Logic 

Yale journalism students who argued 
that, since a Jesuit priest had been ap- 
pointed to the university’s faculty, 
Communist should also be added, are 
described as “puny intellectual prodi- 
gies” by the Manchester Union-Leader. 
The addition of Father John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., to the Yale staff, prompted 

» the Yale Daily News to propose that 

“The appointment of an avowed Com- 
munist would be thoroughly defensible.” 

To which the Union-Leader acridly 
retorted: ‘‘As to the college laddies who 
insist that anyone has a right to teach 
what he thinks is right, do they have 
members of the faculty teaching atheism, 
burglary, murder, rape, and treason? 
Of course not! Academic freedom does- 
n't go that far. Yet when all these evils 
ate combined into . . . Communism, the 
little stupids assume that teaching Com- 
munism is perfectly all right.” 


Tyrants’ Way 
Writing from Berlin, 
Nichol of the Chicago Daily News for- 
eign service, discloses that ‘“Catholic and 
Protestant clergymen are being called 
up in growing numbers for military 
service in Czechoslovakia. The clergy- 
men, reports say, ate posted to so- -called 
‘technical units,’ 
are assigned to work in mines, forests 
and railroads. They are forbidden to 
say Mass or conduct public prayer. Some 
of these men are beyond the 32-year 
“ age limit that is enforced normally for 
4 military service. Others are youngsters 
bg fresh from the state-controlled theologi- 


che: “coincides with the change in 
try of state security, which di- 
2 its other eaeiues: the se- 


David M. ° 


or labor brigades that 


seminaries. The new pressure on the 


scene 


“The former minister, Ladislav Ko- 
priva,” recalls Mr. Nichol, ‘‘was a fel- 
low prisoner in the Nazi concentration 
camp at Dachau with Archbishop Josef 
Beran. Kopriva was unable to prevent the 
Archbishop’s removal from office, but 
apparently intervened against a trial of 
the Czech church leader. But Kopriva’s 
successor, Karol Bacilek, has no such 
sentimentalities—he is a Moscow-trained 
police official who is reported ready to 
proceed against the Archbishop.” 


You Should Live So Long! 

For years, Randolph Keuth of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, has been trying to vis- 
ualize just what a billion dollars means. 
Now he has the answer. “How much 
is one billion dollars? In terms of day- 
to-day spending how long would it take 
a person to spend this amount? Say, at 
a rate of $1,000 a day: 

305: days s.!').. $365,000... . 
years . . . $730,000,000, 

“Imagine that, now!’ exclaims Ran- 
dolph. “At the end of 2,000 years, 
you'd still have $270,000,000 of your 


2,000 


one billion—to be put away for a rainy 


day, no doubt. When the President 
coolly asked Congress for five billion 
more in taxes a while back, Congress 
was shocked. So am I. For, in effect, he 
asked for an amount that would take a 
person more than 13,000 years to spend 


at the rate of $1,000 a day. 


“What? An aspirin? Sure, take two.” 


History Repeats 
_ As to that matter of taxes, now, there 
may be some small measure of consola- 


in re-reading a sermon delivered by the 
Rev. Sidney Smith, in London, £150 


years ago. 


“We have taxes. upon evety aay 
that enters into the mouth, or covers the tc LO 


on the rene end. ° “Ih 


frank j. ford 


back, or is placed under foot; taxe 
upon everything which is pleasant t 
feel, smell or taste,’’ he lamented. 
“Taxes on everything in the earth, 0) 
the waters under the earth; on every. 
thing that comes from abroad, or tha 
is grown at home; taxes on the raw ma 
terial; taxes on every value that is addec 
to it by the industry of man. h 

‘Taxes on the sauce which pampet 
man’s appetite, and the drug which re’ 
stores him to health; on the robe whid ’ 
covets the judge, and the rope tha’ 
hangs the criminal; on the poor man’) 
salt and the rich man’s spice; on th 
brass nails of the coffin, and the ribbon’ 
of the hide—on bed and board—couch | 
ant or levant—we must pay. || 

“The schoolboy whips his taxed top 
the beardless youth manages a taxe 
horse, with a taxed bridle, on a t: xe\ 
road; and the dying Englishman, p 
ing his medicine, which has paid 7 ] 
cent, into a spoon which has paid : 
per cent, flings himself back upon hi 
chintz bed, which has paid 22 per 
and expires in the arms of a doctor 


handed down to posterity on 
marble, and he is gathered to his 
to be taxed no more!” Py 


Off The Target 
Fred Sparks, roving cortesp 
the ieee eee News i 


ing the story of US. aid 


_,treet and asked him: ‘What do you 
hink of our American aid?’ his reply 
_|—nine times out of ten—would be: 
 \What aid ?” 

+, “This truth, which every foreign cor- 
espondent knows, means we have failed 
2 let the foreign peoples khow about 
he non-military billions we are send- 
Vag them. We must try to find new 
saethods of telling about our aid as well 
‘Ss new ways to spend the same. We use 
yne standard media of radio, newspapers 
\nd magazines—just as if we were push- 
sag a brand new breakfast food. In large 
(weeps of the dollar-aided areas our 
‘Oth century methods are falling flat 
(2 a 17th century world. Example: In 
‘ndo-China the Voice of America pumps 
ut hours of pro-Americanism . . . yet 
most provincial rice-paddy countries 
inere aren’t 10 radios per thousand. 
“The Communists reach’ the. average 


4 
Wer 
: 


jingers in an. American town. None of 
‘ur allies can match this grass-roots 
ommie method of spreading light— 
‘nd lies. Ninety-five per cent of our gov- 
(irnment press agents operate in the big 
ies. In these big towns people have 
eady chosens—between Moscow and 
innesota—and don’t want to hear any 
ore. 

\ “But,” notes Mr. Sparks, “there is the 
‘iccasional American ambassador who 
Ights for page 1. James Dunn (now. at 
fais) is one. When he leased the em- 


nerican groceries came into Naples. 
need more Dunns. 


insist: ‘Our main objective is to get 
t pistty ree Good business for in- 


” replies Sparks, “but phat 
n would there be i in labeling our aid 


HT. “believe U. S. eee ey and 
es from relatives in the States win 


e America more than a hydro- 
lant financed by Uncle Sam.” 


2 


itizen like ward heelers or .door-pull _ 


one es eS el ‘ee ae 


This Needed Saying 

Writing on the whispering campaigns 
frequently conducted against Catholics 
running for. high government offices, 
David Gray of Portland, Oregon, says, 
‘It would seem that the widespread 
sense of shame which followed the whis- 
pering campaign against Alfred E. Smith 
should have ended this kind of intol- 
erance. As a Protestant of dissenter stock 
in which for a hundred and fifty years 
there was no Catholic, I would point 
out to my fellow-Protestants that in Ire- 
land, a country in which the state reli- 
gion and 93 per cent of the population 
are Catholic, the first President, Douglas 
Hyde, elected without opposition, was 
not only a Protestant but the son of a 
Protestant clergyman. I am opposed to 
a state religion, and though there may be 
Catholics in the United States who are 
not opposed I have never met one. I am 
opposed to the use of public money for 
religious schools of any denomination, 
but neither a state religion nor appro- 
priation for religious schools is as great 
a menace to the spirit of American in- 
stitutions as denial of public office be- 
cause of the manner in which an Ameri- 
can citizen believes he should worship 


God.” 


Words To Remember 


Over 150 years ago, Thomas Jeffer- 
son: made these cogent observations: 


“TI place economy among the first and . 


most important virtues, and public debt 
as the greatest of dangers to be feared. 
To preserve our independence, we must 
not let our leaders load us with per- 
petual debt. We must take our choice be- 
tween economy and liberty, or profusion 
and servitude. 

“If we run into such debts, we must 
be taxed in our meat and drink, in our 
necessities and in our comforts, in our 
labor and in our amusements. If we can 
prevent the government from wasting 
the labors of the people under the pre- 
tense <] cing: for them, era As be 


lbs © sac ds Ang eee 
“The.same prudence ane in svete 


life would forbid our paying our money 
for unexplained projects, forbids it in 


the disposition of public funds. We are 


pines Here ie ‘THE ‘HOLY | N 
ne ns te ee Poor eats tla at 


i , 


endeavoring to reduce the government 
to the practice of rigid economy, to 
avoid burdening the people and arming 
the Magistrate with a patronage of 
money which might be used to corrupt 
the principles of our government. 

“I am for a.government rigorously 
frugal and simple, applying all the pos- 
sible savings of the public revenue to the 
discharge of the national debt; and not 
for a multiplication of officers and sal- 
aries merely to make partisans, and for 
increasing, by every device, the public 
debt, on the principle of its being a 
public blessing.” 


Advice To The Ladies 

The man who designs Queen Eliza- 
beth’s hats passed out some free advice 
to the girls of Australia on a visit to 
Brisbane recently. ‘“To snag a husband,” 
said royal milliner Aage Thaarup, “you 
must wear a wide-brimmed hat. Later, 
if you want a divorce—and alimony— 


wear a plain, untrimmed hat to persuade , ~ 


the court that things are tough. You can 
always have the thing trimmed after- 
wards, provided, of course, you're 


awarded a healthy cut of your ex-. 


spouse’s income. And as for you single 
girls, well, if your boy friend doesn’t 
like your hats—dump him right away!” 


No Admirer of Olga 

Mrs. Albert Bennett, a gold star 
mother of Fort Worth, Texas, finds no 
cause for acclaim in the business acumen 
of Mrs. Magnus Konow, whose oilboat 
deals netted her a 450-for-1 profit. “We 
gaze at the pictures of Oil Boat Olga, 
we mothers whose sons were killed in 
Korea,” says Mrs. Bennett. ‘““Glamorous, 
brilliant, and a financial wizardess she 
may have seemed to some of our playful 
senators. But let those same men look 
at the mothers who received ‘I regret to 


inform you’ messages fromthe govern-__ 


ment. Let them read in the faces of 
those American mothers the lines of 
anguish, grief, and sorrow. 


took, this blonde a helped send ma-_ 
terials of war so that the Reds could kill Hy 


our sons. This ‘glamorous’ creature looks — 


even better in the clothes. and jewels beta as 


nae mae blood oc 


Sound of Many Waters 


by John M. Gregory 


A NON-CATHOLIC said to his 
Catholic friend as they came from a 
Church after Mass, “What was in 
those small bottles the server handed 
the priest ?” 

“Wine in one, water in the other.” 

“Water, eh? Tell me, why do you 
Catholics use so much water in your 
ceremonies? In our church we use it 
only for baptism.” 

Unconsciously, the questioner had 
turned the clock back to the early days 
of Christianity. Catholics are so ac- 
customed to the use of water in liturgy 
and rituals, probably they never think 
of its being water at all. They watch 
a priest pour water on the head of a 
person in Baptism. They dip fingers in 
holywater and bless themselves. They 
see a priest mingle a few drops with 
wine in the chalice at Mass, then later 
wash his fingers as an altar boy pours 
water over them. When a life is 
ended, they see a priest sprinkle water 
over a grave into which a body is low- 
ered for final rest. 

Why, indeed? What is its meaning? 
When did it start? By what authority? 

St. Cyprian, about the year 250, 

--wrote of the mingling of wine and 
water for consecration. But long be- 
fore, water had entered into the lit- 
-_urgy of the Church. Christ was bap- 
_. tized with water by St. John the Bap- 
tist. Ancient tradition states that Christ. 
baptized St. Peter. St. Peter baptized 
_ Saints Andrew, James, and John, who _ 
__ baptized the other Apostles. From the 
. very beginning of the Church water 
a 
ee 


ae 


symbol. 
_ In those early days Baptism was per- 
: “formed i in Howing sea or river. In later 


has been used, meaningfully and as a~ 


times, Baptismal water was distributed 
to the faithful who used it for sprin- 
kling fields as they asked blessing on 
their crops or to sprinkle the sick, pe- 
titioning God for help. 

Baptism, at first, was conferred by 
Bishops, and then the privilege was 
extended to priests. Finally, anyone 
was allowed to baptize, even a pagan 
or heretic, using any valid kind of 
water in emergencies, hot or cold, 
melted ice or snow, or the like, pro- 
vided the intention was to perform 
what the Church performed, and the 
form of Baptism was correct. The wise 
provision of the early Bishops allow- 
ing anyone to baptize must have sent 
thousands of souls to heaven through 
the ages. Many an alert doctor, nurse 
or housewife has administered the Sac- 
rament in emergencies, the ceremonies 
of the Church being later supplied by 
a priest. It is necessary, of course, to 
have the Baptism properly recorded in 
the books of the parish. 


From early days water has been used 


to impart blessings on sacred vessels, 
images, churches, and on food, houses, 


_ schools, fields, ships, and even on ani- 


mals, with prayers for safety, good 
crops, or other blessings of God. 


Water is blessed in honor of saints © 
_who are petitioned to relieve the ill, 
among these being St. Ignatius, St. Al-_ 


dehaid, St. Willibrord, and St. Vincent 
Ferrer. 


__All Catholics know of the ect of | 
-Lourdes, which comes from. a mirac- 
-ulous spring which gushed from the 
‘ground at the bidding of Our Lady. 
_ Like many others, a New York school 
teacher, before her death, carried in 


her purse a small vial of this water. — 


’ 
’ 


-use one forbidden to common 


races or those afflicted with. 


“What on earth can that water di 
for any purpose?” a sceptic taunted. 

“Nothing,” the school teacher re 
plied. “The water can do nothing. Bu 
the fact that Our Lady’s feet rested o: 
the ground from which it comes i 
sufficient to know it has the blessin, 
of Our Lord. Hope and faith in God’, 
power may make it work miracles, i 
it is God’s will.” | 


| 


CrremMoniat WASHING of feet an 
hands is an old Catholic custom whic’ 
gained religious significance by the ac 
tion of Christ at the Last Supper. I: 
the latter half of the twelfth centur. 
the Pope, on Maundy Thursday 
washed the feet of twelve subdeacon, 
and of thirteen poor men. In Religiou 
Orders the practice is continued tf 
show charity and humility. 


From the first historical testimon | 
of the use of holy water, it is believe 
that water was used for purificatio! 
and expiatory purposes in the earlie 
days of the Church, as it was in Jewis 
ceremonies. As early as the fourth cer 
tury authentic writings. mention wate 
blessed by liturgical blessing, or b 
some holy person. St. Gregory o 
Tours wrote of a recluse who had th 
power to cure a fever by giving - 
tims a drink of water he had bless 

The holy water font originally w 
an ablution fountain where earl 


homes of the dovsee and in the oon: 

of rectories and convents. © = 
In the Middle Ages special 
were reserved for privileged 

The clergy and nobles were allo 


Others were reserved for. 
Now, all Catholic churches ha 


which are used by all regardl 
social standing, race, or cI 


| The blessing of the shrimp fleets is 
+Secoming a notable devotion in the 
“South. This 
:>rought from Brittany and Normandy, 


Fwhere the celebration lasted eight days 


ancient custom was 


1; efote the blessing. 
The In August of this year, in the coun- 
t ery of the notorious pirate Jean Lafitte, 
:nlong the coast of Mississippi and 
\;Texas, at St. Augustine, Florida, and 
‘Thunderbolt, Georgia, hundreds of 
F ishrimp trawlers with billowing ban- 
ic ners and decorations paraded before a 
,;ypriest on a dock with an altar boy at 
[mis side carrying a small receptacle of 
-;moly water. With this water the priest 
‘|:éprinkled the boats while a prayer 
vent up: ‘May the peace and blessing 
‘'pf Almighty God, the Father, the Son, 
und the Holy Ghost descend upon 
‘Vahese vessels and upon all who shall 
ee in them, and may this peace and 
‘ plessing endure forever.” 
(4 Some of the crews may not return. 
‘\ Others may come with broken arms or 
i = negs, because theirs is dangerous work. 
| But all go with the knowledge that 
“cheit efforts have been blessed, that 
‘ithe water of Christ and their prayers 
iiire carrying His blessing. 
'l Church bells are blessed with water 


ily And the bell is washed inside and out 


Ke he enters the building, with salt, 
ishes, and wine, it is sprinkled while 
le “he Bishop circles the altar seven 
Nimes, and the interior of the church 
ree times. 


4 As the non-Catholic told the Cath- 
‘\plic, water is used many times in the 
|\foly ceremonies of the Church. It be- 
Wan with the Baptism of Christ. It is a 
| ymbol of the union of Christ and His 
people, exemplified by the blood and 
|) ,vater which came from His side at the 
“ucifixion. It has the authority of 
oly Church. It is an integral part of 


ut the highest use to which it is 
f is to mix it with flour to obtain 


; b tain a greater baat ihersins 


Men In White 


(Continued from page 30.) 


over the many simpler duties of nuts- 
ing. Thus many graduate nurses were 
released from these more arduous du- 
ties and were made available for work 
which required greater skill 
knowledge in line with the training 
which they had received. 


and 


Suit the hospitals remained under- 
staffed and during World War II the 
“Nurses’ Aid” system was inaugurated. 
Women volunteered to work in the 
hospitals, offering their services free. 
They still serve as assistants to the reg- 
ular nurses. Some of them have been 
quite proficient in the tasks which fall 
to them. But once again the number 
of patients far exceeded the number 
of those able to care for them in our 
hospitals. No one ever thought that 
men might give a hand in this emerg- 
ency—until one night in 1948 when a 
terrific explosion rocked the Makalot 
Plastic Company plant near Waltham, 
Massachusetts. The injured workers 
were taken to the Newton-Wellesley 
Hospital, but the staff found itself un- 
able to handle the emergency. A call 
went out for men to come to their as- 
sistance. The work needed men, as the 
burned patients needed constant care. 
Men were needed to lift and turn and 
sometimes to restrain the patients 
maddened by their terrible sufferings. 


That night of mercy convinced the 
volunteers of the need for male 
nurses. Women had been unable to 
deal with the situation. The group of 
men volunteers found that they liked 
the work and found it quite satisfying 
to help humanity. They all had posi- 
tions, however, which they could not 


_ftelinquish to take up nursing. One 


was a news dealer, another a wool 
broker and still another a public re- 
lations director. All seven were mar- 


ried. But why could they not be 
nurse’s aides in their spare time? 

The group spoke to the local Red 
Cross chapter about the matter and the 
latter found the idea of male aides 
highly acceptable. For the first time 
in its history the Red Cross set up a 
training course for male nurses’ aides. 
The course took three months, and in- 
cluded two nights a week on three and 
one-half hour shifts. Some week ends 
were included so that men could be- 
come acquainted with day-time hospt- 
tal routine. Thirty-five hours were de- 
voted to classroom work. They learned 
to make beds, to handle patients, to 
follow operating room procedure, to 
supervise deranged persons, to shave 
male patients, to take the pulse and 
respiration of a patient and to keep 
charts, and all such nursing aide work. 
The seven who completed the first 
“pilot” course during 1951 spent 100 
hours a week in hospital work. They 
call themselves ‘‘frustrated doctors” 
and get quite “a boot out of helping 
people, especially sick people.” Find- 
ing the work so enjoyable themselves, 
they are sending out appeals to men 
everywhere to join them. 

Thus with the Red Cross recruiting 
business men for nurses’ aides and 
with ex-Gl’s turning to the profes- 
sional nursing field for their life work, 
our nursing shortage may be allevi- 
ated in time. There is no reason why 


men and women cannot share this pro- 


fession together, just as is done in 
other fields." At first women doctors 
were looked on with considerable 
skepticism, but today they are proving 


themselves an integral part of thes. ‘ 
medical profession. It can be the same 


with nursing. We need men nurses 


and women nurses. Those men who 
are pioneering in the field are to be 
eppecially commended. es 


